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ARE  THERE  The  following  statement  made  by  the 
TWO  WAYS  Editor  in  his  article  on  '‘Dispensational- 
TO  BE  SAVED?  ism”  {Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XCIII,  410)— 
“Whatever  may  have  been  the  divine 
method  of  dealing  with  individuals  before  the  call  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  the  giving  of  the  Law  by  Moses,  it  is  evident  that, 
with  the  call  of  Abraham  and  the  giving  of  the  Law  and  all 
that  has  followed,  there  are  two,  widely  different,  standard¬ 
ized,  divine  provisions  whereby  man,  who  is  utterly  fallen, 
might  come  into  the  favor  of  God” — ^has  led  to  misunder¬ 
standing  and  unjust  criticism. 

In  the  first  place,  the  word  salvation  is  purposely  not 
used  in  this  declaration.  The  context  and  subject  in  hand 
bear  on  the  truth  that  some  have  come  into  right  relation¬ 
ship  to  God,  as  in  the  case  of  Israel  in  Judaism,  by  physical 
birth  and  some,  as  in  the  case  of  Christians  in  Christianity, 
by  spiritual  birth.  There  could  be  no  argument  relative  to 
the  truth  being  asserted  when  it  is  rightly  understood. 

But  the  determination  persists  that  those  who  hold  dis- 
pensational  distinctions  teach  there  are  two  ways  to  be 
saved.  What  they  really  teach,  if  at  all,  is  that  Judaism  had 
its  requirements  summed  up  in  works  of  the  Law  of  Mcses, 
which  system,  or  religion,  is  not  now  in  effect,  and  that 
Christianity  has  its  requirements  summarized  in  faith  and 
is  now  the  one  and  only  basis  of  acceptance  before  God. 
Those  are  the  clear  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  to  which  men 
do  not  it  seems  always  give  sincere  heed. 

When  talking  to  an  individual  and  in  respect  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  provision  for  the  salvation  of  lost  men,  the  Savior  said 
to  Nicodemus:  “For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life”  (John  3:16).  Likewise, 
when  talking  to  an  individual  respecting  the  securing  of 
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eternal  life  as  it  was  promised  in  the  Jewish  kingdom  ex¬ 
pectation,  Christ  held  the  following  conversation  with  the 
lawyer  (i.e.,  a  teacher  of  the  Mosaic  system) :  “And,  be¬ 
hold,  a  certain  lawyer  stood  up,  and  tempted  him,  saying, 
Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?  He  said 
unto  him.  What  is  written  in  the  law?  how  readest  thou? 
And  he  answering  said.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind;  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy¬ 
self.  And  he  said  unto  him.  Thou  hast  answered  right:  this 
do,  and  thou  shalt  live”  (Luke  10:25-28). 

There  is  no  question  to  be  raised  about  these  words  or 
their  precise  meaning.  “This  do,  and  thou  shalt  live”  is 
far  removed  from  the  words  found  in  John  3:16  or  even  Ro¬ 
mans  6:23:  “For  the  wages  of  sin  is  death;  but  the  gift 
of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.” 

Are  there,  then,  two  ways  to  be  saved  today?  The  dis- 
pensationalist  says  No,  because  he  recognizes  Judaism  to  be 
in  abeyance  at  the  present  time,  and  this  text  of  Luke  10, 
which  might  be  called  the  John  3:16  of  Judaism,  does  not 
apply  to  believers  today.  But  the  Covenant  theologian,  who 
must  include  well-nigh  everything  in  his  system  of  teaching, 
is  faced  with  both  statements  on  the  lips  of  Christ. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 

THE  FOUR  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse 

HORSEMEN  (Rev.  6:1-8)  are  well-known  figures  in 

RIDE  AGAIN  human  history.  Though  the  interpretation 
of  the  first  horseman  runs  a  wide  gamut  of 
possibilities  in  the  hands  of  interpreters,  the  significance  of 
the  remaining  riders  has  always  been  clear:  War,  Famine, 
Death.  This  inexorable  chain  has  never  been  broken.  And 
we  see  these  horsemen  riding  in  many  quarters  of  the  world 
today.  Total  war  has  left  in  its  wake  the  ravages  of  dread 
famine,  which  has  repeatedly  issued  in  grim  death. 

In  the  midst  of  much  political  maneuvering  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  some  hundreds  cf  millions  of  dollars  has  been 
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voted  for  European  relief  by  our  government.  A  more  re¬ 
cent  plan  asks  for  several  billions  of  dollars  for  assistance 
over  a  period  of  four  years.  Voices  are  not  lacking,  even 
in  Christian  circles,  that  deprecate  such  large  outlays  of  aid 
which,  they  claim,  may  only  serve  to  strengthen  potential 
enemies  or,  at  the  best,  kill  the  initiative  of  the  hard-pressed 
nations  of  Europe.  Whatever  may  be  the  grounds  for  such 
assertions,  the  Christian  cannot  overlook  the  plain  facts 
that  literally  millions  of  human  beings  have  been  made  home¬ 
less  and  destitute,  unnumbered  multitudes  are  dying  of  star¬ 
vation,  millions  of  orphans  and  hungry  children  have  no 
provision  for  their  barest  needs,  the  unemployed  run  into 
the  millions,  and  disease  is  rife  to  an  alarming  and  stag¬ 
gering  degree.  Nor  can  the  believer  be  unmindful  of  such 
plain  statements  of  Scripture  as  Proverbs  21:13:  “Whoso 
stoppeth  his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor.  He  also  shall  cry, 
but  shall  not  be  heard”;  James  2:14-16:  “What  doth  it 
profit,  my  brethren,  if  a  man  say  he  hath  faith,  but  have 
not  works?  can  that  faith  save  him?  If  a  brother  or  sister 
be  naked  and  in  lack  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto 
them,  Go  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled;  and  yet  ye  give 
them  not  the  things  needful  to  the  body;  what  doth  it 
profit?”  and  1  John  3:17:  “But  whoso  hath  the  world's 
goods,  and  beholdeth  his  brother  in  need,  and  shutteth  up 
his  compassion  from  him,  how  doth  the  love  of  God  abide 
in  him?”  May  we  eat  our  bread  in  wholehearted  thankful¬ 
ness  to  God  and  provide  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  the 
assistance  so  sorely  needed  by  so  many  destitute  hearts, 
among  whom  are  countless  fellow-believers  also,  least  of  all 
begrudging  them  the  minimum  necessities  for  the  sustenance 
of  physical  life. 

Charles  Lee  Feinberg 

THE  URGENCY  As  the  Lord  beheld  the  eager,  curious 
OF  MISSIONS  and  interested  multitude  which  came  un¬ 
to  Him  at  Sychar,  He  saw  a  potential 
harvest  of  souls  ready  to  be  reaped  that  they  might  become 
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subjects  of  His  kingdom.  Thus  it  came  about  that  He  ex> 
horted  the  disciples:  “Say  not  ye,  There  are  yet  four 
months,  and  then  cometh  harvest?  behold,  I  say  unto  you, 
Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields;  for  they  are  white 
already  to  harvest”  (John  4:35).  Our  Lord  first  commands 
attention  to  the  prevailing  need,  “Lift  up  your  eyes.”  Then 
He  exhorts  to  observation,  “Look  on  the  fields.”  Finally  He 
instructs  concerning  the  situation,  declaring  that  the  fields 
“are  white  already  to  harvest.”  It  is  this  very  situation 
as  known  in  all  the  world  today  which  constitutes  the  ur¬ 
gency  of  missions. 

The  work  of  evangelization  is  being  done  too  slowly.  We 
cannot  blame  leaders  of  the  interdenominational  faith  mis¬ 
sions,  for  they  unquestionably  are  a  splendid  body  of  ear¬ 
nest,  imaginative,  hard-working  executives  of  past  mis¬ 
sionary  experience,  pressing  the  matter  of  missions  as  well 
as  time  and  strength  allow.  Some  of  them  are  already  doing 
the  work  of  several  men,  with  hearts  that  compel  them  to 
do  still  more,  limited  only  by  the  resources  which  they  pos¬ 
sess.  Missionaries  on  the  field,  as  a  whole,  are  also  working 
to  the  limit  of  their  capacities.  But  still  the  need  must  be 
as  urgent  as  ever,  judging  from  our  knowledge  of  condi¬ 
tions  throughout  the  world.  The  more  we  learn  of  it  the 
more  do  we  have  a  great  burden  for  completion  of  the  task 
that  our  Lord  gave  us  to  do  in  preparation  for  His  return. 

When  the  Church  has  been  “called  out,”  the  Bridegroom 
will  come  to  receive  her  to  Himself.  That  such  a  day  may 
come  the  more  quickly  constitutes  part  of  the  urgency  of 
the  missionary  enterprise,  also  that  souls  who  are  now  perish¬ 
ing  may  receive  the  witness  to  Christ  through  which  alone 
they  can  be  saved.  As  we  give  attention  to  the  world  field, 
observe  its  ripeness  for  harvest,  learn  all  the  facts  in  the 
situation  possible — as  we  do  or  if  we  do — ^we  shall  see  a  need 
so  widespread,  so  tremendous,  so  much  greater  than  we  ever 
imagined,  that  we  shall  be  compeled  to  do  something.  Some¬ 
thing,  but  what? 

Need  we  be  concerned  with  the  superficial  evidences  of 
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heathen  darkness  such  as  social  degradation^  physical  suffer¬ 
ing  and  moral  depravity?  Or  do  these  blemishes  but  point  to 
the  basic  if  unseen  need,  one  that  cannot  be  glamorized  or 
exaggerated  so  terrible  in  itself  is  it  when  fully  compre¬ 
hended?  Eloquent  missionary  addresses  may  report  on  the 
evidences  of  unbelief  which  were  described  above  as  super¬ 
ficial  signs,  but  the  fact  of  eternal  damnation  when  through 
our  fidelity  and  witness  it  might  have  been  eternal  salvation 
is  suggestive  of  the  real  need  on  the  field.  The  social,  physi¬ 
cal,  and  moral  seem  to  embrace  all  in  heathendom,  but  their 
secondary  importance  can  soon  be  realized  when  one  be¬ 
comes  aware  that  to  eliminate  any  of  them  by  normal  proc¬ 
esses  of  education  or  by  the  superimposing  of  civilization 
still  leaves  the  sinner  capable  of  degenerating  into  what  he 
was  formerly.  This  phenomenon  is  to  be  seen  in  the  home¬ 
land  as  well,  where  an  outward  cure  of  outward  ills  has 
resulted  in  mere  concealment  of  them  beneath  a  veneer  of 
decency.  By  way  of  contrast,  “If  any  man  be  in  Christ 
Jesus  he  is  a  new  creature;  old  things  are  passed  away;  be¬ 
hold,  all  things  are  become  new.” 

Thus  have  savages  become  saints,  head-hunters  become 
soul-winners.  Multitudes  of  wicked  heathen  have  accepted 
Christ  through  the  preaching  of  the  simple  gospel.  Mis¬ 
sionary  annals  contain  a  long,  fascinating  and  inspiring 
story  not  one  considerable  fraction  of  which  has  ever  been 
told — because  most  missionaries  are  poor  publicists  or  have 
too  little  time  and  energy  to  record  their  experience.  The 
gospel  does  convert  sinners,  changing  them  from  the  inside 
out,  solving  first  the  eternal  and  spiritual  problem  whereby 
also  to  clear  up  the  social,  physical  and  moral  case,  yes,  and 
do  so  permanently.  Only  the  gospel  is  the  power  of  God 
adequate  to  such  a  transformation. 

Before  we  can  have  a  spiritual  harvest  there  must  be 
ploughing  and  sowing.  And  even  ploughing  and  sowing 
would  be  useless  were  God  not  to  send  the  rain  and  increase. 
Our  part  is  to  plough  and  sow.  The  ploughing  task  is  mani¬ 
festly  one  of  prayer.  We  must  take  a  specific  sphere  of  the 
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Lord’s  vineyard  and  pray  for  the  missionaries  sowing  there, 
pray-plough  as  the  seed-sower  goes  out.  To  pray  intelli¬ 
gently  we  must  develop  an  interest  in  the  missionary’s  task 
and  mode  of  living  on  his  field.  In  general,  missionary  work 
is  all  the  same,  but  in  particular  each  field  and  district  of 
a  field  has  its  peculiar  difficulties  and  needs.  We  need  peo¬ 
ple  to  specialize  in  prayer,  adopt  definite  spheres  of  mis¬ 
sionary  activity,  and  link  themselves  closely  with  the  many 
missionaries  abroad.  This  spells  hard  work,  burden  bearing 
rather  than  sentimentality.  It  may  be  the  cross  bearing 
needed  for  us  to  follow  Christ  fully. 


Alexander  Dodds 


Department  of 

Systematic  Theology 


FOR, WHOM  DID  CHRIST  DIE? 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

Introduction 

Here  the  student  undertakes  the  discussion  of  a  question 
which  for  many  centuries  has  divided  and  yet  divides  some 
of  the  most  orthodox  and  scholarly  theologians.  On  the  one 
hand,  those  who  according  to  theological  usage  are  known 
as  Limited  Redemptionists  contend  that  Christ  died  only  for 
that  elect  company  who  in  all  dispensations  were  predeter¬ 
mined  of  God  to  be  saved;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
according  to  the  same  theological  usage  are  known  as  Un¬ 
limited  Redemptionista  contend  that  Christ  died  for  all  men 
who  live  in  the  present  age,  which  age  is  bounded  by  the 
two  advents  of  Christ,  and  that  His  death  has  other  and 
specific  values  in  its  relation  to  the  ages  past  as  well  as  the 
ages  to  come.  The  issue  is  well-defined,  and  men  of  sincere 
loyalty  to  the  Word  of  God  and  who  possess  true  scholar¬ 
ship  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy.  It  is  true 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  redemption  is  one  of  the  five 
points  of  Calvinism,  but  not  all  who  are  rightfully  classi¬ 
fied  as  Calvinists  accept  this  one  feature  of  that  system.  It 
is  equally  true  that  all  Arminians  are  unlimited  redemption¬ 
ists,  but  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  unlimited  redemption  does 
not  necessarily  constitute  one  an  Arminian.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  incongruous  in  the  fact  that  many  unlimited  redemp¬ 
tionists  believe,  in  harmony  with  all  Calvinists,  in  the  un¬ 
alterable  and  eternal  decree  of  God  whereby  all  things  were 
determined  after  His  own  will,  and  in  the  sovereign  election 
of  some  to  be  saved  (but  not  all),  and  in  the  divine  predes¬ 
tination  of  those  who  are  saved  to  the  heavenly  glory  pre¬ 
pared  for  them.  Without  the  slightest  inconsistency  the 
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unlimited  redemptionists  may  believe  in  an  election  accord¬ 
ing  to  sovereign  grace,  that  vo7ie  but  the  elect  will  be  saved, 
that  all  of  the  elect  will  be  saved,  and  that  the  elect  are  by 
divine  enablement  alone  called  out  of  the  estate  of  spiritual 
death  from  which  they  are  impotent  to  take  even  one  step 
in  the  direction  of  their  own  salvation.  The  text,  “No  man 
can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw 
him”  (John  6:44),  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  one  system  of 
doctrine  as  it  is  of  the  other. 

It  is  not  easy  to  disagree  with  good  and  great  men.  How¬ 
ever,  as  they  appear  on  each  side  of  this  question  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  entertain  a  conviction  and  not  oppose  those  who  are 
of  a  contrary  mind.  The  disagreement  now  under  discus¬ 
sion  is  not  between  orthodox  and  heterodox  men;  it  is  within 
the  fellowship  of  those  who  have  most  in  common  and  who 
need  the  support  and  encouragement  of  each  other’s  con¬ 
fidence.  Few  themes  have  drawn  out  more  sincere  and 
scholarly  investigation. 

(1)  Clci.'isificatio^i  of  views. 

When  recognizing  more  specifically  the  divisions  of  theo¬ 
logical  thought  concerning  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  it  will  be  found  that  the  limited  redemp¬ 
tionists  are  divided  into  two  general  groups,  and  that  the 
unlimited  redemptionists  are  likewise  divided  into  two  gen¬ 
eral  groups,  making,  in  all,  four  divisions,  or  parties,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  this  question.  The  position  held  by  these  may  be 
defined  briefly  as  follow’s: 

(a)  The  Extreme  Umited  Redemptionist. 

This  group  is  sometimes  styled  the  High,  or  Ultra,  Cal¬ 
vinist.  It  includes  the  Supralapsarians  who,  as  has  been 
seen,  assert  that  the  decree  of  divine  election  stands  first  in 
the  order  of  elective  decrees — before  the  decree  to  permit  the 
fall,  and  before  the  decree  to  provide  salvation.  Such  a 
view  could  make  no  place  for  an  unlimited  redemption,  nor 
could  it  encourage  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  those  who, 
they  contend,  were  reprobated  from  the  beginning. 
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(b)  The  Moderate  Calvinist  who  is  a  Limited  Redemp- 
tionist. 

The  appellation,  Moderate  Calvinist,  in  this  instance,  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  the  decree  to  elect  is  preceded  by 
the  decree  to  create  and  the  decree  to  permit  the  fall. 
Though  these  men  contend  for  a  limited  redemption,  they 
make  a  place  for  world-wide  preaching  of  the  gospel  and 
grant  certain  concessions  net  possible  to  the  extreme  Cal¬ 
vinists. 

(c)  The  Moderate  Calvinist  who  is  an  Unlimited  Re- 
demptionist. 

The  men  who  belong  to  this  school  of  interpretation  de¬ 
fend  all  of  the  five  points  of  Calvinism  excepting  one,  namely, 
“Limited  Atonement,”  or  what  has  been  termed  “the  weakest 
point  in  the  Calvinistic  system  of  doctrine.”  This  form  of 
moderate  Calvinism  is  more  the  belief  of  Bible  expositors 
than  of  the  theologians,  which  fact  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
truth  that  the  Bible,  taken  in  its  natural  terminology  and 
apart  from  those  strained  interpretations  which  are  required 
to  defend  a  theory,  seems  to  teach  an  unlimited  redemption. 
Men  of  this  group  believe  that  Christ  died  actually  and  fully 
for  all  men  of  this  age  alike,  that  God  has  ordained  that  the 
gospel  shall  be  preached  to  all  for  whom  Christ  died,  and 
that  through  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  He  will  exer¬ 
cise  His  sovereign  power  in  saving  His  elect.  This  group 
believes  in  the  absolute  depravity  of  man  and  his  total  in¬ 
ability  to  believe  apart  from  the  enabling  power  of  the 
Spirit,  and  that  the  death  of  Christ,  being  forensic,  is  a 
sufficient  ground  for  any  and  every  man  to  be  saved,  should 
the  Spirit  of  God  choose  to  draw  him.  They  contend  that 
the  death  of  Christ  of  itself  saves  no  man,  either  actually  or 
potentially,  but  that  it  does  render  all  men  savable,  that 
salvation  is  wrought  of  God  alone,  and  at  the  time  the  indi¬ 
vidual  believes. 

(d)  The  Arminian. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  the  Arminian  view  is  not  called 
for  hr»*e,  ^his  ‘'oing  a  consideration  cf  thcv^^e  variations  which 
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obtain  between  Calvinists.  Enough  will  be  presented  if  it 
be  remarked  that  the  Arminians  hold  that  Christ’s  death  was 
for  all  men  alike,  and  that  it  secures  for  everyone  a  measure 
of  common  grace  whereby  all  are  able  to  believe  if  they  will. 
Men  are,  according  to  this  view,  subject  to  divine  judgment 
only  on  the  ground  of  their  wilful  rejection  of  Christ’s  sal¬ 
vation. 

Unclassified  mention  may  be  made  of  a  theory  advanced 
by  F.  W.  Grant  which  is  to  the  effect  that  Christ’s  death  is 
a  propitiation  for  the  whole  world,  and  a  substitution  for 
the  elect;  but  Mr.  Grant  has  failed  to  disclose  how  God  could 
be  propitious  toward  the  world  apart  from  the  substitu¬ 
tionary  aspect  of  Christ's  death.  Mr.  Grant  is  doubtless  seek¬ 
ing  to  distinguish  between  that  which  is  potential  for  all 
mankind  and  that  which  has  been  consummated  in,  and 
applied  to,  the  elect  who  are  saved. 

(2)  Points  of  agreement  and  disagreement  between  the 
two  schools  of  Moderate  Calvinists. 

First,  it  is  a  common  belief  that  all  men  are  not  to  be 
saved.  Both  schools  will  unite  in  a  rejection  of  any  form  of 
universalism  or  restitutionism.  An  innumerable  company 
are  to  be  saved  and  an  innumerable  company  are  to  be  lost. 
Second,  it  is  a  common  belief  that  the  death  of  Christ  is 
suitable  in  the  sense  that  it  would  answer  the  need  of  every 
fallen  man.  Third,  it  is  a  common  belief  that  men  could  be 
saved  by  no  other  means  than  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.  Fourth,  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached  to  all,  but  the 
underlying  freedom  to  preach  is  different  within  one  group 
than  it  is  within  the  other.  Fifth,  faith  must  be  wrought 
in  the  unsaved  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Sixth,  only  the  elect  will 
be  saved.  Seventh,  w^hatever  Christ  did,  whether  for  the 
elect  or  non-elect,  is  suspended  awaiting  compliance  on  the 
part  of  the  unsaved  with  the  divinely  imposed  conditions. 
No  person  is  born  forgiven  or  justified.  Eighth,  the  belief 
of  one  group  is  that  God  provides  salvation  for  the  elect  to 
the  end  that  the  elect  might  be  saved.  The  belief  of  the 
other  group  is  that  God  provided  salvation  for  all  men  to 
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the  end  that  the  elect  might  be  saved.  Both  schools  appeal 
to  the  Scriptures,  though  the  one  is  forced,  because  of  its 
restricted  nature,  to  make  strained  interpretations  of  the 
so-called  universal  passages.  Reference  will  be  had  to  these 
strained  interpretations  as  this  paper  advances. 

No  concessions  are  required  on  the  part  of  the  unlim¬ 
ited  redemptionists.  Their  system  is  not  complicated  or  in¬ 
volved.  The  limited  redemptionist  concedes  that  what  Christ 
did  would  be  sufficient  to  save  the  non-elect  were  such  an 
one  to  believe;  but  the  ultra  Calvinist  could  not  concede  that 
the  elect  would  be  lost  if  such  an  one  were  not  to  believe, 
since  under  that  system  the  death  of  Christ  for  a  soul  be¬ 
comes  the  surety  for  that  soul  to  such  a  degree  that  it  could 
not  be  lost. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  observe  that  salvation  is 
vastly  more  than  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  demonstrate  that  sins  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
Christ  bore  them  on  the  cross,  but  to  assert  that  the  bearing 
of  sin  is  equivalent  to  the  salvation  of  the  one  for  whom 
Christ  suffered  is  quite  another  thing.  Certain  features  of 
man’s  salvation  through  Christ  are  directly  secured  through 
the  cross  of  Christ — forgiveness,  eternal  life,  justification, 
all  his  positions  in  Christ,  and  some  aspects  of  sanctifica¬ 
tion.  However,  other  features  of  salvation — a  place  in  the 
family  and  household  of  God,  adoption,  heavenly  citizenship, 
access  to  God,  freedom  under  grace  from  the  merit  system — 
are  wrought  by  God  as  the  expression  of  divine  benevolence 
and  are  related  to  the  death  of  Christ  only  as  God  is  ren¬ 
dered  free  through  Christ’s  death  to  act  in  behalf  of  those 
who  believe.  It  is  therefore  both  unscriptural  and  mislead¬ 
ing  to  imply  that  there  is  no  distinction  to  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  that  aspect  of  the  saving  work  of  God  which  provides 
a  Savior,  and  the  saving  work  of  God  in  which  the  mighty 
transformations  which  constitute  a  Christian  what  he  is  are 
accomplished.  No  responsibility  of  faith  is  laid  on  the  sin¬ 
ner  to  provide  the  values  of  Christ’s  death,  but  salvation  it- 
iself  is  only  icrlized  in  answer  to  saving  faith.  There  is 
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nothing  inconsistent,  if  God  so  wills,  in  a  circumstance 
which  leaves  even  the  elect  in  a  lost  estate  until  they  believe; 
nor  is  there  any  inconsistency  if  one  for  whom  Chist  died 
should  be  left  in  a  lost  estate  forever.  The  limited  redemp- 
tionist  considers  the  death  of  Christ  as  actual  for  the  elect 
and  of  no  saving  benefit  for  the  non-elect,  while  the  unlim¬ 
ited  redemptionist  considers  the  death  of  Christ  as  actual 
for  the  elect  and  potential  and  provisional  for  the  non-elect. 
The  notion  is  without  foundation  which  assumes  that  a  thing 
is  less  real  because  its  acceptance  may  be  uncertain  or  con¬ 
ditional. 

The  human  estimation  of  the  immeasurable  value  of 
Christ's  death  in  behalf  of  lost  men  is  in  no  way  lessened  or 
discredited  by  the  belief  that  its  value  is  received  at  the 
time  that  saving  faith  is  exercised  rather  than  at  the  time 
the  Savior  died.  The  unlimited  redemptionist  is  in  no  way 
forced,  because  of  his  belief,  to  take  a  second  place  in  magni¬ 
fying  the  glorious  saving  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  highway  of  divine  election  is  quite  apart  from  the 
highway  of  redemption.  With  respect  to  election  it  is  de¬ 
clared  that  “whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called: 
and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified:  and  whom  he 
justified,  them  he  also  glorified”  (Rom.  8:30),  and  in  this 
great  certainty  every  believer  may  rejoice.  In  respect  to 
redemption  it  is  written  that  Christ  died  for  fallen  men,  and 
that  salvation  based  on  that  death  is  proffered  to  all  who 
believe,  and  that  condemnation  rests  on  those  who  do  not 
believe,  and  on  the  ground  that  they  refuse  that  w’hich  has 
been  provided  for  them.  It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  point 
out  that  men  cannot  reject  what  does  not  even  exist,  and 
that  if  Christ  did  not  die  for  the  non-elect  they  cannot  be 
condemned  for  unbelief  (cf.  John  3:18).  Both  salvation  and 
condemnation  are  conditioned  on  the  individual’s  reaction  to 
one  and  the  same  thing,  namely,  the  saving  grace  of  Gcd 
made  possible  through  the  death  of  Christ. 

In  a  former  connection,  the  extent  of  the  outreach  of 
Christ’s  death  has  been  considered.  In  all,  fourteen  measure- 
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less  divine  achievements  have  been  enumerated.  Only  a  re¬ 
stricted  portion  of  these  achievements  is  involved  in  this 
discussion.  In  the  light  of  the  great  and  complex  work  of 
Christ  reaching  out  to  past  ages  and  to  ages  to  come,  to  an 
entire  merit  system,  to  angelic  spheres,  to  heaven  itself,  to 
the  judgment  of  the  sin  nature,  to  the  propitiation  for  the 
Christian's  sins,  and  to  the  delay  of  righteous  judgments 
against  all  sin,  the  question  as  to  whether  He  died  for  the 
elect  or  the  whole  world  is  reduced,  comparatively,  to  a  small 
issue.  The  limited  redemptionist  concedes,  with  his  oppo¬ 
nent,  that  divine  judgments  are  delayed  on  the  ground  of 
a  universal  thing  which  Christ  accomplished  in  His  death; 
but,  by  so  much,  the  principle  of  a  universal  value  in  His 
death  is  acknowledged  and  the  step  is  indeed  insignificant 
from  that  position  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  universal 
redemptionist. 

Within  the  range  of  human  reason,  a  problem  arises 
which  has  been  the  point  of  attack  against  Calvinists  by  So- 
cinians  and  by  Arminians,  namely,  that  if  Christ  bears  the 
sin  of  any  person,  that  person  should  benefit  by  that  divine 
sacrifice  and  be  free  from  that  judgment  which  the  Savior 
bore.  To  avoid  this  problem,  the  limited  redemptionist.  con¬ 
tends  that  Christ  died  for  the  elect  only.  The  unlimited  re¬ 
demptionist  believes  that,  while  Christ  died  provisionally 
for  all  men,  the  benefit  is  applied  only  when  the  condition  of 
personal  saving  faith  is  met.  The  limited  redemptionist  of 
the  moderate  school  believes  with  his  opponent  that  none 
are  forgiven  until  they  believe  and  by  so  much  he  fails  to 
solve  the  problem  which  his  system  was  originated  to  disen¬ 
tangle.  To  the  unlimited  redemptionist,  the  seeming  in¬ 
equity  of  a  judgment  falling  upon  a  person  after  Christ  has 
borne  that  judgment  is  but  one  more  mystery  which  the 
finite  mind  cannot  understand.  The  unlimited  redemptionist 
recognizes  two  revelations  which  are  equally  clear — ^that 
Christ  died  for  the  cosmos  world,  and  that  His  death  is  the 
ground  of  condemnation  for  those  who  do  not  believe.  That 
men  are  saved  on  the  one  condition  of  personal  faith  and 
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that  men  are  condemned  for  want  of  that  faith  are  plain 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  equally  as  great  a 
mystery  and  one  which  is  closely  related  to  the  present  prob¬ 
lem  that,  though  faith  is  divinely  wrought  in  the  human 
heart,  men  are  treated  as  though  faith  originated  in  them. 
They  are  blessed  eternally  who  have  that  faith  and  are 
condemned  eternally  who  have  it  not.  The  devout  soul  must 
recognize  his  own  limitations  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  be  sat¬ 
isfied  to  receive  as  true  what  God  has  spoken. 

Much  of  the  truth  incorporated  in  these  introductory  re¬ 
marks  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  the  following  pages. 
This  proposed  discussion  of  this  issue  which  divides  the  two 
schools  of  moderate  Calvinists  will  pursue  the  following  or¬ 
der:  (a)  the  dispensational  feature  of  the  problem,  (b)  the 
three  determining  doctrines,  (c)  the  fact  that  the  cross  is 
not  the  only  saving  instrumentality,  (d)  universal  gospel 
preaching,  (e)  the  question  whether  God  is  defeated  if  men 
are  lost  for  whom  Christ  has  died,  (f)  the  doctrine  of  Sifh- 
stitution,  (g)  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures. 

I.  DISPENSATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Judging  from  their  writings,  the  limited  redemptionists 
frequently  ignore  dispensational  distinctions,  recognizing,  as 
they  usually  do,  but  one  elective  purpose  of  God,  in  which 
they  include  all  within  the  human  family  from  Adam  to  the 
present  generation  who  have  experienced  any  divine  favor. 
By  this  method  of  interpretation  the  Patriarchs,  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  and  the  New  Testament  Church  are  assumed  to  be  but 
one  unbroken  succession.  Without  hesitation  they  draw  ma¬ 
terial  for  argument  from  the  Old  Testament  relationships, 
and  assume  that  whatever  may  have  been  true  in  previous 
dispensations  is  comparable  and  applicable  in  the  present 
age,  whereas  the  informed  unlimited  redemptionist  recognizes 
the  dispensational  features  of  God’s  dealings  with  man,  and 
contends  that  the  universal  aspect  of  the  value  of  Christ’s 
death  could  apply  only  to  the  present  age  of  the  outcalling 
of  that  elect  company  which  comprises  the  Church  (which 
is  also  designated  the  Body  of  Christ) — an  age  differing. 
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as  it  does,  from  all  other  ages  in  many  respects,  notably, 
that  in  it  a  universal  gospel  is  to  be  preached,  that  all  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  Jews  and  Gentile  are  broken  down  (Rom. 
3:9;  10:12;  Eph.  3:6),  and  that  tremendous  changes  were 
wTOught  by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  which 
place  the  people  of  this  age  in  a  position  of  responsibility 
toward  God  heretofore  unknown. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  Israel  is  an  elect  nation  into 
which  race  each  of  her  succeeding  generations  entered  by 
physical  birth,  and  that  there  is  no  basis  in  the  fact  of 
Israel's  national  election  for  comparison  with  the  Church 
which  is  composed  of  elect  individuals,  including  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  each  one  predestined,  called,  justified,  and 
glorified  (Rom.  8:30),  and  commissioned  to  proclaim  a  world¬ 
wide  gospel,  which  responsibility  was  wholly  unknown  in 
previous  ages.  It  is  true  that  a  door  was  open  for  prose¬ 
lytes  to  enter  Jewry;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  facts, 
nothing  is  said  of  their  being  foreordained  to  do  so,  or  that 
they  exercised  saving  faith,  or  that  they  were  regenerated 
as  men  are  now  regenerated,  or  that  a  gospel  was  ever 
preached  unto  them.  The  striking  inability  to  see  divine 
distinctions  and  purposes  concerning  humanity  is  disclosed 
in  the  pamphlet.  The  Redeemed,  Who  Are  They?,  by  Rev. 
James  Mortimer  Sanger,  B.A.  Contending  for  the  opinion 
that  in  all  ages  there  are  but  two  classes  of  people  in  the 
world — ^the  good  and  the  bad,  this  author  further  claims  that 
Genesis  3:15  anticipates  two  lines  of  seed,  and  that  Christ 
died  for  the  seed  of  the  woman,  but  not  for  the  seed  of  Sa¬ 
tan.  Unfortunately  for  this  theory  the  seed  of  the  woman 
is  Christ  Himself,  and  none  can  doubt  from  Ephesians  2:1, 
2  but  that  salvation  has  since  come  to  some,  at  least,  who 
were  originally  vitally  related  to  Satan  as  fully  as  an  unre¬ 
generate  ever  could  be. 

National  election,  too  often  confused  with  individual  elec¬ 
tion  (note  the  Apostle’s  warning  to  the  nation  Israel  on  this 
point  as  recorded  in  Rom.  9:4-13),  anticipates  no  more  than 
the  ultimate  blessing  of  Israel  as  a  nation  and  their  national 
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preservation  tinto  that  end.  Ahab  and  Athaliah,  along  with 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  were  partakers  alike  in  Israel’s  national 
election.  However,  a  judgment  day  for  Israel  is  predicted 
when  multitudes  will  be  rejected  (Ezek.  20:33-44;  Dan.  12:1- 
3).  There  is,  however,  a  recognition  in  the  Bible  of  a  spiri¬ 
tual  remnant  in  all  Israel’s  generations;  but  that  spiritual 
group  shared  no  additional  covenants,  their  distinction  being 
due  to  their  willingness  to  be  more  faithful  to  those  relations 
to  Jehovah  which  were  the  privileges  extended  to  all  in 
Israel.  The  remnant  out  of  Israel  in  this  age  is  “a  remnant 
according  to  the  election  of  grace”  (Rom.  11:5),  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  those  who  are  saved  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  there¬ 
fore  partake  of  the  heavenly  calling  which  pertains  to  the 
Church.  It  is  not  until  a  Deliverer  comes  out  of  Zion  that 
all  Israel  will  be  saved  (Rom.  11:27),  and  this  salvation  will 
not  only  be  unto  the  realization  of  all  their  national,  earthly 
covenants,  but  also  unto  the  taking  away  of  their  sins.  In 
the  present  time,  as  above  stated,  only  a  remnant  out  of 
Israel  are  being  saved  and  as  individuals,  which  is  according 
to  the  divine  election  in  grace  and  unto  the  heavenly  glory 
of  the  Church.  Nor  is  there  assurance  that  all  Gentiles  will 
be  saved  in  this  dispensation.  God  is  rather  visiting  the 
Gentiles  to  take  out  of  them  a  people  for  His  name  (Acts 
16:14).  Eventually  worldwide  blessings  for  Gentiles  will  be 
experienced  (Acts  15:18),  but  not  until  the  promised  One 
returns  and.  rebuilds  the  tabernacle  of  David  which  is  fallen 
down  (Acts  15:16,  17).  Therefore,  the  issues  relative  to 
limited  or  unlimited  redemption  must  be  confined  to  the 
present  age  with  its  divine  purpose  in  the  outcalling  of  the 
Church,  or  hopeless  confusion  must  result — such,  indeed,  as 
does  prevail  to  a  large  extent  at  the  present  time.  Problems 
relative  to  God’s  ways  with  people  of  other  ages  are  impor¬ 
tant  in  their  place,  but  are  not  germane  to  this  discussion. 

II.  THREE  DOCTRINAL  WORDS 
Though  common  to  theological  usage,  the  terms  limited 
redemption  and  unlimited  redemption  are  inadequate  to  ex¬ 
press  the  whole  of  the  problem  which  is  under  consideration. 
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There  are  three  major  aspects  of  truth  set  forth  in  New 
Testament  doctrine  relative  to  the  unmeasured  benefits  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  unsaved  through  the  death  of  Christ,  and  re¬ 
demption  is  but  one  of  the  three.  Each  of  these  aspects  of 
truth  is  in  turn  expressed  by  one  word,  surrounded  as  each 
word  is  by  a  group  of  derivatives  or  synonyms  of  that  word. 
These  three  words  are:  djtoXvTewoig,  translated  redemption; 
‘Kaxdkkayr\t  translated  reconciliation,  and  Uaopo?,  translated 
propitiation.  The  riches  of  divine  grace  which  these  three 
words  represent  transcend  all  human  thought  or  language; 
but  these  truths  must  be  declared  in  human  terms  if  de¬ 
clared  at  all.  As  it  is  necessary  to  have  four  Gospels,  since 
it  is  impossible  for  one,  two,  or  even  three,  to  present  the 
full  truth  concerning  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  approach  the  great  benefit  of  Christ’s  death  for  the  un¬ 
saved  from  three  angles,  to  the  end  that  what  may  be  lack¬ 
ing  in  one  may  be  supplied  in  the  others.  There  are  at  least 
four  other  great  words — forgiveness,  regeneration,  justifi¬ 
cation,  and  sanctification — which  represent  spiritual  bless¬ 
ings  secured  by  the  death  of  Christ;  but  these  are  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  three  already  mentioned  in  one  impor¬ 
tant  particular,  namely,  that  these  four  words  refer  to  as¬ 
pects  of  truth  which  belong  only  to  those  who  are  saved. 
Over  against  these,  the  three  words  redemption,  reconcilia- 
tion,  and  propitiation,  though  incorporating  in  the  scope  of 
their  meaning  vital  truths  belonging  to  the  state  of  the 
saved,  refer  in  particular  to  that  which  Christ  wrought  for 
the  unsaved  in  His  death  on  the  cross.  What  is  termed  the 
finished  loork  of  Christ  may  be  defined  as  the  sum  total  of 
all  that  these  three  words  connote  when  restricted  to  those 
aspects  of  their  meaning  which  apply  alone  to  the  unsaved. 
Redemption  is  within  the  sphere  of  relationship  which  exists 
between  the  sinner  and  his  sins,  and  this  word,  with  those 
grouped  with  it,  contemplates  sin  as  a  slavery,  with  the  sin¬ 
ner  as  the  slave,  and  freedom  to  be  secured  only  through  the 
redemption,  or  ransom,  which  is  found  in  Christ  Jesus  (John 
8:32-36;  Rom.  6:17-20;  8:21;  2  Pet.  2:19;  Gal.  5:1).  Recon- 
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ciliation  is  within  the  sphere  of  relationship  which  exists 
between  the  sinner  and  God,  and  contemplates  the  sinner  as 
at  enmity  with  God,  and  Christ  as  the  maker  of  peace  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man  (Rom.  5:10;  8:7;  2  Cor.  5:19;  James 
4:4).  Propitiation  is  also  within  the  sphere  of  relationship 
which  exists  between  God  and  the  sinner,  but  propitiation 
contemplates  the  larger  necessity  of  God  being  just  when 
He  justifies  the  sinner,  and  Christ  as  an  Offering,  a  Sacrifice, 
a  Lamb  slain,  who,  by  meeting  every  demand  of  G(xi"s  holi¬ 
ness  against  the  offender,  renders  God  righteously  propitiovs 
toward  that  offender  (Rom.  3:25;  1  John  2:2;  4:10).  Thus 
it  may  be  seen  that  redemption  is  the  sinward  aspect  of  the 
cross,  reconciliation  is  the  mamvard  aspect  of  the  cross,  and 
propitiation  is  the  Godward  aspect  of  the  cross,  and  that 
these  three  great  doctrines  combine  to  declare,  as  best  any 
human  terms  are  able,  one  divine  undertaking. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  question  at 
issue  between  the  limited  redemption ists  and  the  unlimited 
redemptionists  is  as  much  a  question  of  limited  or  unlimited 
reconciliation,  and  limited  or  unlimited  propitiation,  as  it 
is  one  of  limited  or  unlimited  redemption.  Having  made  a 
careful  study  of  these  three  words  and  the  group  of  words 
which  must  be  included  with  each,  one  will  hardly  deny  but 
that  there  is  a  twofold  application  of  the  truth  represented 
by  each. 

There  is  the  aspect  of  redemption  that  is  represented  by 
the  word  dyogd^co,  translated  redeem,  which  word  means  to 
purchase  in  the  market;  and,  while  it  is  used  to  express  the 
general  theme  of  redemption,  its  technical  meaning  implies 
only  the  purchase  of  the  slave,  but  does  not  necessarily  con¬ 
vey  the  thought  of  his  release  from  slavery.  The  word 
E^ayogd^o),  also  translated  redeem,  implies  much  more,  in 
that  eI,  meaning  out  of,  or  out  from,  is  combined  with 
dyogdl;co  and  thus  indicates  that  the  slave  is  purchased  out  of 
the  market  (Note  here,  also,  the  even  stronger  terms 
XvTgoo)  and  da:o?iijTga)oi5  with  their  connotation  to  loose  and 
to  set  free).  There  is,  then,  a  redemption  which  pays  the 
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pHce,  but  does  not  of  necessity  release  the  slave,  as  well  as 
redemption  which  is  unto  abiding  freedom.  It  is  probable 
that  the  reference  to  redemption  in  VIII,  5,  and  VIII,  8  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  has  the  efficacious  redemption 
in  view  which  is  completed  in  those  who  are  saved. 

According  to  2  Corinthians  5:19  there  is  a  reconciliation 
declared  to  be  world-wide  and  wholly  wrought  of  God;  yet, 
in  the  verse  which  follows  in  the  context,  it  is  indicated  that 
the  individual  sinner  has  the  responsibility,  in  addition  to 
the  universal  reconciliation  wrought  of  God,  to  be  himself 
reconciled  to  God.  What  God  has  accomplished  has  so 
changed  the  world  in  its  relation  to  Himself  that  He,  agree¬ 
able  to  the  demands  of  infinite  righteousness,  is  satisfied  with 
Christ’s  death  as  a  solution  of  the  sin  question  for  each  and 
every  one.  The  desideratum  is  not  reached,  however,  until 
the  individual,  already  included  in  the  world’s  reconciliation, 
is  himself  satisfied  with  that  same  work  of  Christ  (which 
has  satisfied  God)  as  the  solution  of  his  own  sin  question. 
Thus  there  is  a  reconciliation  which  of  itself  saves  no  one, 
but  which  is  a  basis  for  the  reconciliation  of  any  and  all 
who  will  believe.  When  they  believe,  they  are  reconciled  ex¬ 
perimentally  and  eteryially,  and  become  the  children  of  God 
through  the  riches  of  His  grace. 

In  one  brief  verse,  1  John  2:2,  God  declares  that  there 
is  a  propitiation  for  our  (Christians’)  sins,  and  not  only  for 
our  sins,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  While 
due  recognition  will  be  given  later  on  to  the  interpretation 
of  this  and  similar  passages  as  offered  by  the  limited  re- 
demptionists,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  twofold  aspect  of 
truth — that  applicable  to  the  unsaved  and  that  applicable  to 
the  saved — is  indicated  regarding  propitiation  as  is  indicated 
in  the  case  of  both  redemption  and  reconciliation. 

From  this  brief  consideration  of  these  three  great  doc¬ 
trinal  words  it  may  be  seen  that  the  unlimited  redemptionist 
believes  as  much  in  unlimited  reconciliation  and  unlimited 
propitiation  as  he  does  in  unlimited  redemption.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  limited  redemptionist  seldom  includes  the 
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doctrines  of  reconciliation  and  propitiation  specifically  in 
his  discussion  of  this  issue. 

III.  THE  CROSS  IS  NOT  THE  ONLY  SAVING  INSTRUMENTALITY 
It  is  one  of  the  points  most  depended  upon  by  the  limited 
redemptionists  to  claim  that  redemption,  if  wrought  at  all, 
necessitates  the  salvation  of  those  thus  favored.  According 
to  this  view,  if  the  redemption  price  is  paid  by  Christ  it 
must  be  the  thought  of  ^iavopd^co  or  djioXvTQwoi?  rather  than 
dyopd^o),  in  every  instance.  It  is  confidently  held  by  all  Cal¬ 
vinists  that  the  elect  will,  in  God’s  time  and  way,  each  and 
every  one,  be  saved,  and  that  the  unregenerate  believe  only 
as  they  are  enabled  by  the  Spirit  of  God;  but  the  question 
here  is  whether  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  the  only  divine  in¬ 
strumentality  whereby  God  actually  saves  the  elect,  or 
whether  that  sacrifice  is  a  divine  work  (finished,  indeed,  as 
to  its  scope  and  purpose)  which  renders  all  men  savable, 
but  is  applied  in  sovereign  grace  by  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  only  when  the  individual  believes.  Certainly 
Christ’s  death  of  itself  forgives  no  sinner,  nor  does  it  render 
unnecessary  the  regenerating  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Any¬ 
one  of  the  elect  whose  salvation  is  predetermined,  and  for 
whom  Christ  died,  may  live  the  major  portion  of  his  life  in 
open  rebellion  against  God  and,  during  that  time,  manifest 
every  feature  of  depravity  and  spiritual  death.  This  alone 
should  prove  that  men  are  not  severally  saved  by  the  act  of 
Christ  in  dying,  but  rather  that  they  are  saved  by  the  divine 
application  of  that  value  when  they  believe.  The  blood  of 
the  passover  lamb  became  efficacious  only  when  applied  to 
the  door  post.  The  fact  that  an  elect  person  does  live  some 
portion  of  his  life  in  enmity  toward  God,  and  in  a  state  in 
which  he  is  as  much  lost  as  any  unregenerate  person,  indi¬ 
cates  conclusively  that  Christ  must  not  only  die  to  provide 
a  righteous  basis  for  the  salvation  of  that  soul,  but  that  that 
value  must  be  applied  to  him  at  such  a  time  in  his  life  as 
God  has  decreed,  which  time,  in  the  present  generation,  is 
almost  two  thousand  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Christ. 
By  so  much  it  is  proved  that  the  priceless  value  in  Christ’s 
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death  does  not  save  the  elect,  nor  hinder  them  from  reject¬ 
ing"  the  mercies  of  God  in.  that  period  of  their  life  which 
precedes  their  salvation. 

The  unlimited  redemptionist  claims  that  the  value  of 
Christ's  death  is  extended  to  all  men,  nevertheless  that  the 
elect  alone  come  by  divine  grace  (wrought  out  by  an  effec¬ 
tual  call)  into  its  fruition,  while  the  non-elect  are  not  called, 
but  are  those  passed  by.  They  hold  that  God  indicates  who 
are  the  elect,  not  at  the  cross,  but  by  the  effectual  call  and 
at  the  time  of  regeneration.  It  is  also  believed  by  the  un¬ 
limited  redemptionists  that  it  pleased  God  to  place  the  whole 
world  in  a  position  of  infinite  obligation  to  Himself  through 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  though  the  mystery  of  personal 
condemnation  for  the  sin  of  unbelief  when  one  has  not  been 
moved  to  faith  by  the  Spirit  cannot  be  solved  in  this  world, 
the  unregenerate,  both  elect  and  non-elect,  are  definitely 
condemned  for  their  unbelief  so  long  as  they  abide  in  that 
estate  (John  3:18).  There  is  nothing  more  clarifying  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  age-long  discussion  than  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that,  while  they  are  in  their  unregenerate  state, 
no  vital  distinction  between  the  elect  and  the  non-elect  is 
recognized  in  the  Scriptures  (1  Cor.  1:24  and  Heb.  1:14 
might  suggest  this  distinction  along  lines  comparatively  un¬ 
important  to  this  discussion).  Certainly,  that  form  of  doc¬ 
trine  which  would  make  redemption  equivalent  to  salvation  is 
not  traceable  when  men  are  contemplated  in  their  unregene¬ 
rate  state,  and  a  salvation  which  is  delayed  for  many  years 
in  the  case  of  an  elect  person  might  be  delayed  forever  in  the 
case  of  a  non-elect  person  whose  heart  God  never  moves. 
Was  the  objective  in  Christ’s  death  one  of  making  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  all  men  possible,  or  was  it  the  making  of  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  elect  certain?  Some  light  is  gained  on  this 
question  when  it  is  thus  remembered  that  the  consummating 
divine  acts  in  the  salvation  of  an  individual  are  wrought 
when  he  believes  on  Christ,  and  not  before  he  believes. 

IV.  UNIVERSAL  GOSPEL  PREACHING 
A  very  difficult  situation  arises  for  the  limited  redemp- 
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tionist  when  he  confronts  the  great  commissions  which  en¬ 
join  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  How, 
it  may  be  urged,  can  a  universal  gospel  be  preached  if  there 
is  no  universal  provision?  To  say,  at  one  time,  that  Christ 
did  not  die  for  the  non-elect  and,  at  another  time,  that  His 
death  is  the  ground  on  which  salvation  is  offered  to  all  men, 
is  perilously  near  contradiction.  It  would  be  mentally  and 
spiritually  impossible  for  a  limited  redemptionist,  if  true 
to  his  convictions,  to  urge  with  sincerity  those  who  are 
known  to  be  non-elect  to  accept  Christ.  Fortunately,  God 
has  disclosed  nothing  whereby  the  elect  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  non-elect  while  both  classes  are  in  the  unregenerate 
state.  However,  the  gospel  preacher,  if  he  entertains  a 
doubt  respecting  the  basis  for  his  message  in  the  case  of 
even  one  to  whom  he  is  appealing,  if  sincere,  does  face  a 
real  problem  in  the  discharge  of  his  commission  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature.  To  believe  that  some  are  elect 
and  some  non-elect  creates  no  problem  for  the  soul-winner 
provided  he  is  free  in  his  convictions  to  declare  that  Christ 
died  for  each  and  every  one  to  whom  he  speaks.  He  knows 
that  the  non-elect  will  not  accept  the  message.  He  knows, 
also,  that  even  an  elect  person  may  resist  it  to  near  the  day 
of  his  death.  But  if  the  preacher  believes  that  any  portion 
of  his  auditors  is  destitute  of  any  basis  of  salvation,  hav¬ 
ing  no  share  in  the  values  of  Christ’s  death,  it  is  no  longer 
a  question  in  his  mind  of  whether  they  will  accept  or  reject;  it 
becomes  rather  a  question  of  truthfnhiess  in  the  declaration 
of  the  message.  As  Dr.  W.  Lindsey  Alexander  points  out: 
“On  this  supposition  [that  of  a  limited  atonement  |  the  gen¬ 
eral  invitations  and  promises  of  the  gospel  are  without  an 
adequate  basis,  and  seem  like  a  mere  mockery,  an  offer,  in 
short,  of  what  has  not  been  provided.  It  will  not  do  to  say, 
in  reply  to  this,  that  as  these  invitations  are  actually  given 
we  are  entitled,  on  the  authority  of  God’s  Word,  to  urge 
them  and  justified  in  accepting  them;  for  this  is  mere  eva¬ 
sion”  (A  System  of  Biblical  Theology,  Vol.  II,  p.  111).  Rep¬ 
resenting  the  other  side  of  the  question,  another  English- 
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man,  writing  as  late  as  1919,  declares:  “Alas  for  the  con¬ 
summate  folly  of  would-be  theologians  possessing  Bibles, 
yet  forever  harping  upon  such  mere  pickings  as  ‘whosoever 
believeth’  and  ‘whosoever  wiir.”  Almost  every  theologian 
has  discussed  in  his  writings  the  question  of  a  limited  or 
unlimited  redemption,  and  clarifying  quotations  might  be 
multplied  indefinitely  could  space  be  given  to  them.  On  the 
question  of  the  beliefs  of  sincere  gospel  preachers,  it  would 
repay  the  reader  to  investigate  how  universally  all  great 
evangelists  and  missionaries  have  embraced  the  doctrine 
of  unlimited  redemption,  and  made  it  the  very  underlying 
structure  of  their  convincing  appeal. 

V.  IS  GOD  DEFEATED  IF  MEN  ARE  LOST  FOR  WHOM  CHRIST 

DIED? 

Back  of  this  phase  of  this  subject  is  the  conviction  oft 
expressed  by  limited  redemptionists  that  for  Christ  to  die 
for  those  who  are  never  saved  is  to  experience  defeat  on  His 
part.  Of  course,  it  must  be  conceded  that  if  the  finished 
work  is  a  guarantee  of  salvation  to  those  for  whom  Christ 
died,  there  is  a  very  noticeable  defeat  if  one  fails  to  be 
saved.  But  it  is  merely  assumed  that  redemption  is  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  salvation.  Christ  becomes  the  surety  of  salvation 
when  one  believes.  Christ’s  death  is  a  finished  transaction, 
the  value  of  which  God  has  not  ever  applied  to  any  soul  un¬ 
til  that  soul  passes  from  death  unto  life.  It  is  actual  as  to 
its  availability,  but  potential  as  to  its  application.  To  state 
that  the  value  of  Christ's  death  is  suspended  until  the  hour 
of  regeneration  is  not  to  intimate  that  its  value  is  any  less 
than  it  would  be  were  it  applied  at  any  other  time.  There 
are  reasons  which  are  based  on  the  Scriptures  why  God 
might  provide  a  redemption  for  all  when  He  merely  proposed 
to  save  some.  He  is  justified  in  placing  the  whole  world  in 
a  particular  relation  to  Himself  that  the  gospel  might  be 
preached  with  all  sincerity  to  all  men,  and  that,  on  the  hu¬ 
man  side,  men  might  be  without  excuse,  being  judged,  as 
they  are,  for  their  rejection  of  that  which  is  offered  unto 
them.  Men  of  this  dispensation  are  condemned  for  their  un- 
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belief.  This  is  expressly  declared  in  John  3:18  and  implied 
in  John  16:7-11,  in  which  latter  context  the  Spirit  is  seen 
in  His  work  of  convincing  the  world  of  but  one  sin,  namely, 
“that  they  believe  not  on  me.”  But  to  reject  Christ  and 
His  redemption,  as  every  unbeliever  does,  is  equivalent  to 
the  demand  on  his  part  that  the  great  transaction  of  Cal¬ 
vary  be  reversed  and  that  his  sin,  which  was  laid  upon 
Christ,  be  retained  by  himself  with  all  its  condemning 
power.  It  is  not  asserted  here  that  sin  is  thus  ever  retained 
by  the  sinner.  It  is  stated,  however,  that,  since  God  does 
not  apply  the  value  of  Christ’s  death  to  the  sinner  until  that 
sinner  is  saved,  God  would  be  morally  free  to  hold  the  sin¬ 
ner  who  rejects  Christ  as  being  accountable  for  his  sins, 
and  to  this  unmeasured  burden  would  be  added  all  the  con¬ 
demnation  which  justly  follows  the  sin  of  unbelief.  In  this 
connection,  reference  is  made  by  the  limited  redemptionists 
to  three  passages  which  it  is  argued  indicate  that  impeni¬ 
tent  men  die  with  their  sins  upon  them  and,  therefore,  it  is 
asserted,  Christ  could  not  have  borne  their  sins.  These 
passages  are: 

John  8:24:  “If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die 
in  your  sins.”  This  is  a  clear  statement  that  calls  for  little 
exposition.  It  is  a  case  of  believing  on  Christ  or  dying  in 
the  condemnation  of  sin.  It  is  not  alone  the  one  sin  of  un¬ 
belief,  but  “your  sins”  to  which  Christ  refers.  There  is 
occasion  for  some  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Christ  spoke 
these  words  before  His  death  and,  also,  that  He  here  requires 
them  to  believe  that  He  is  the  “I  am” — Jehovah.  These 
facts  are  of  importance  in  any  specific  consideration  of  this 
text;  but  enough  may  be  said  if  it  be  pointed  out  that  the 
issue  is  as  much  a  problem  for  one  side  of  this  discussion 
as  for  the  other.  If  it  be  claimed  by  the  limited  redemption¬ 
ists  that  these  people  to  whom  Christ  spoke  would  die  in 
their  sins  because  they  were  non-elect  and,  therefore,  their 
sins  were  not  borne  by  Christ,  it  may  be  replied:  (1)  the 
condition  indicated  by  Christ  on  which  they  may  avoid  dying 
in  their  sins  is  not  based  on  His  not  dying  for  them,  but 
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rather  their  believing  on  Him,  and  (2)  were  it  true  that 
they  die  in  their  sins  because  of  their  position  as  non-elect 
for  whom  Christ  did  not  die,  it  would  be  equally  true  that 
those  among  them  who  were  of  the  elect  (cf.  verse  30)  and 
whose  sins  were  laid  on  Christ,  would  have  no  need  to  be 
saved  from  a  lost  estate.  In  other  words,  this  important 
passage  teaches  that  the  value  of  Christas  death,  as  mar¬ 
velous  and  complete  as  it  is,  is  not  applied  to  the  unregene¬ 
rate  until  they  believe.  It  is  the  effectual  calling  of  the 
Spirit  which  indicates  God’s  elect  and  not  some  partial,  un¬ 
identified,  and  supposed  discrimination  wrought  out  in  the 
death  of  Christ. 

Ephesians  5:6:  “Because  of  these  things  cometh  the 
wrath  of  God  upon  the  children  of  disobedience."  The  des¬ 
ignation  children  of  disobedience  does  not  refer  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  disobedience  of  any  individual  in  this  class,  but  rather 
to  the  fact  that  all  unregenerate  people  are  disobedient  in 
the  federal  headship  of  Adam.  This  includes  the  elect  and 
non-elect  in  their  unsaved  state;  besides  it  should  be  noted 
that  those  elect  saved  people  to  whom  the  Apostle  is  writing 
were,  until  saved,  not  only  children  of  disobedience,  but  un¬ 
der  the  energizing  power  of  Satan,  being  in  a  state  of  spiri¬ 
tual  death  (Eph.  2:1,  2).  Thus,  again,  it  is  proved  that  the 
value  of  Christ’s  death  is  applied  to  the  elect,  not  at  the 
cross,  but  when  they  believe. 

Revelation  20:12:  “And  the  dead  were  judged  out  of 
those  things  which  were  written  in  the  books  according  to 
their  w^orks.’’  This  scene  is  related  to  the  Great  White 
Throne  judgment  of  all  the  unregenerate  of  all  the  ages,  and 
it  should  be  noted  that,  in  other  ages,  men  were  placed  more 
upon  a  covenant  of  works  than  they  are  now.  The  sum  total 
of  sin  in  the  present  age  is  unbelief  (John  16:9),  as  the 
sum  total  of  human  responsibility  toward  God  in  securing 
a  right  relation  to  God  is  belief  (John  6:29).  It  is  very 
possible  that  those  of  this  vast  company  who  were  of  this 
dispensation  may  be  judged  for  the  one  inclusive  sin  of  un¬ 
belief,  while  those  of  other  ages  may  be  judged  for  many 
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and  specific  sins;  but  from  the  foregoing  proofs  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  in  no  way  unscriptural  to  recognize  that  the  im¬ 
penitent  of  this  age  are  judged  according  to  their  own  spe¬ 
cific  sins,  since  the  value  of  Christ’s  death  is  not  applied  to 
or  accepted  for  them,  until  they  believe,  and  these,  it  is 
evident,  have  never  believed. 

At  this  point,  and  in  this  connection,  it  is  appropriate  to 
consider  the  challenge  which  the  limited  redemptionists  uni¬ 
versally  advance,  namely,  that  if  Christ  bore  the  sins  of  the 
non-elect,  they  could  not  be  lost,  for  it  is  claimed  even  the 
condemning  sin  of  unbelief  would  thus  be  borne  and,  there¬ 
fore,  have  lost  its  condemning  power.  By  this  challenge  the 
important  question  is  raised  whether  Christ  bore  all  the  in¬ 
dividual  sins  except  unbelief.  On  this  aspect  of  this  theme, 
John  Owen  wrote  nearly  three  centuries  ago:  “God  imposed 
His  wrath  due  unto,  and  Christ  underwent  the  pains  of  hell 
for,  either  all  the  sins  of  all  men,  or  all  the  sins  of  some 
men,  or  some  sins  of  all  men.  If  the  last,  some  sins  of  all 
men,  then  have  all  men  some  sins  to  answer  for,  and  so  no 
man  shall  be  saved.  ...  If  the  second,  that  is  what  we 
affirm,  viz.,  that  Christ  in  their  stead  and  room  suffered  for 
all  the  sins  of  all  the  elect  in  the  world.  If  the  first  (viz. 
that  Christ  died  for  all  the  sins  of  all  men),  then  why  are 
not  all  freed  from  the  punishment  of  all  their  sins?  You 
will  say.  Because  of  thir  unbelief;  they  will  not  believe.  But 
this  unbelief  is  it  a  sin  or  is  it  not?  If  not  why  should  they 
be  punished  for  it?  If  it  be,  then  Christ  underwent  the 
punishment  due  to  it  or  not.  If  He  did,  why  must  that  hin¬ 
der,  more  than  their  other  sins  for  which  He  died,  from 
partaking  of  the  fruit  of  His  death?  If  He  did  not,  then 
He  did  not  die  for  all  their  sins.” 

To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  sin  of  unbelief  as¬ 
sumes  a  specific  quality  in  that  it  is  man’s  answer  to  that 
which  Christ  wrought  and  finished  for  him  when  bearing 
his  sins  on  the  cross.  There  is,  doubtless,  divine  freedom 
secured  by  Christ’s  death  whereby  God  may  pardon  the  sin 
of  unbelief  since  He  freely  forgives  all  trespasses  (Col.  2: 
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13),  and  there  is,  therefore,  now  no  condemnation  to  them 
that  are  in  Christ  Jesus  (Rom.  8:1).  The  sin  of  unbelief, 
being  particular  in  character,  is  evidently  treated  as  such 
in  the  Scriptures.  Again,  if  Christ  bore  the  sin  of  unbelief 
along  with  the  other  sins  of  the  elect,  then  no  elect  sinner 
in  his  unregenerate  estate  is  subject  to  any  condemnation, 
nor  does  he  require  to  be  forgiven  or  justified  in  the  sight 
of  God. 

If  it  be  inquired  at  this  point,  as  it  frequently  is,  whether 
the  general  call  of  God  (John  12:32)  could  be  sincere  in 
every  instance  since  He  does  not  design  the  salvation  of  the 
non-elect,  it  may  be  asserted  that,  since  the  inability  of  the 
non-elect  to  receive  the  gospel  is  due  to  human  sin,  from 
His  own  standpoint,  God  is  justified  in  extending  the  invi¬ 
tation  to  them.  In  this  connection  there  is  an  important 
distinction  to  be  observed  between  the  sovereign  purpose  of 
God  and  His  desires.  For  specific  and  worthy  reasons,  God, 
as  any  other  being,  may  purpose  to  do  more  or  less  than  He 
desires.  His  desire  is  evidently  toward  the  whole  world 
(John  3:16),  but  His  purpose  is  as  clearly  revealed  to  be 
toward  the  elect.  In  the  important  passage,  “Who  [God] 
would  have  all  men  to  be  saved”  (1  Tim.  2:4),  this  distinc¬ 
tion  is  seen  in  that  the  passive  rather  than  the  active  form 
of  the  verb  is  used. 

VI.  THE  NATURE  OF  SUBSTITUTION 

The  limited  redemptionists  sincerely  believe  that  Christ’s 
substitution  for  a  lost  soul  necessitates  the  salvation  of  that 
soul.  The  following  is  another  quotation  from  John  Owen: 
“For  whom  Christ  died.  He  died  as  their  sponsor,  in  their 
room  and  stead,  that  He  might  free  them  from  guilt  and 
desert  of  death  (Isa.  53:5,  6;  Rom.  5:6-8;  Gal.  3:13;  2  Cor. 
5:21).  Evidently  He  changeth  turns  with  us,  that  w’e 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him.  .  .  .  Christ 
dying  for  men  made  satisfaction  for  their  sins,  that  they 
should  not  die.  Now,  for  what  sins  He  made  satisfaction,  for 
them  the  justice  of  God  is  satisfied;  which  surely  is  not 
done  for  the  sins  of  the  reprobates,  because  He  justly  pun- 
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isheth  them  to  eternity  upon  themselves  (Matt.  5:26).”  This 
is  a  fair  issue  and  there  is  some  light  available  through  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  precise  nature  of  substitution 
itself.  I 

Man  did  not  first  discover  the  necessity  of  a  substitute 
to  die  in  his  room  and  stead;  this  necessity  was  in  the  heart 
of  God  from  all  eternity.  Who  can  declare  what  sin  actu¬ 
ally  is  in  the  sight  of  infinite  rectitude?  Who  will  assume 
to  measure  the  ransom  price  God  must  require  for  the  sin¬ 
ner?  Who  can  state  what  the  just  judgments  of  outraged* 
holiness  were  which  were  required  by  the  Father  and  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Son?  Or  who  can  declare  the  cost  to  God  of 
the  disposition  of  sin  itself  from  His  presence  forever? 

Two  Greek  prepositions  are  involved  in  the  doctrine  of 
substitution:  (1)  'Yjieq  (translated  for),  which  word  is 
broad  in  its  scope  and  may  mean  no  more  than  that  a  thing 
accomplished  becomes  a  benefit  to  others.  In  this  respect  it 
would  be  declared  by  this  word  that  Christ's  death  became 
a  benefit  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  those  for  whom  He 
died.  This  word  is,  however,  at  times  invested  with  the 
most  absolute  substitutionary  meaning  (cf.  Heb.  2:9;  Tit. 
2:14;  1  Pet.  2:21;  3:18;  4:1).  (2)  ’Avxi  (also  translated  for), 
which  word  conveys  the  thought  of  complete  substitution  of 
one  thing  or  person  in  the  place  of  another.  Orthodox  men, 
whether  of  one  school  or  the  other,  will  contend  alike  that 
Christ’s  death  was  for  men  in  the  most  definite  sense.  How¬ 
ever,  substitution  may  be  either  absol  ‘te  or  conditional,  and 
in  the  case  of  Christ’s  death  for  the  sinner  it  was  both  ab¬ 
solute  and  conditional.  Mr.  Marshall  Randles  in  his  book  on 
Substitution,  page  10,  states  this  twofold  aspect  of  truth 
thus:  “Substitution  may  be  absolute  in  some  respects,  and 
conditional  in  others,  e.g.,  a  philanthropist  may  pay  the 
ransom  price  of  an  enslaved  family  so  that  the  children  shall 
be  unconditionally  freed,  and  the  parents  only  on  condition 
of  their  suitable  acknowledging  the  kindness.  Similarly, 
the  substitution  of  Christ  was  partly  absolute,  and  partly 
conditional  in  proportion  to  man’s  capacity  of  choice  and 
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responsibility.  His  death  availed  for  the  rescue  of  infants 
from  race  guilt;  their  justification,  like  their  condemnation, 
being  independent  of  their  knowledge  and  will,  and  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  any  condition  which  might  render  the  benefit  con¬ 
tingent.  But  for  the  further  benefit  of  saving  men  who 
have  personally  and  voluntarily  sinned,  the  death  of  Christ 
avails  potentially,  taking  effect  in  their  complete  salvation 
if  they  accept  Him  with  true  faith.” 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  perfect  character  of  Christ's 
substitution;  His  substitution  is  as  complete  whether  ap¬ 
plied  at  one  time  or  another,  or  if  it  never  be  applied.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  the  ability  or  the  inability  of  the  sinner 
to  believe  apart  from  divine  enablement.  It  is  rather  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  full  value  of  Christ’s  death  might  be 
'potentially  provided  for  the  non-elect,  even  though  they 
never  benefit  by  it,  but  are  only  judged  because  of  it.  The 
elect  are  saved  because  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  saved 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Christ  died  for  them.  The  un¬ 
limited  redemptionists  believe  that  the  substitutionary  death 
of  Christ  accomplished  to  infinite  perfection  all  that  divine 
holiness  could  ever  require  for  each  and  every  lost  soul  of 
this  age,  that  the  elect  are  saved  on  tho  ground  of  Christ’s 
death  for  them  through  the  effective  call  and  divine  en¬ 
ablement  of  the  Spirit,  that  the  value  of  Christ's  death  is 
rejected  even  by  the  elect  until  the  hour  that  they  believe, 
and  that  that  value  is  rejected  by  the  non-elect  forever,  and 
for  this  rejection  they  are  judged. 

It  has  been  objected  at  this  point  that  the  belief  of  the 
unlimited  redemptionist  results  in  the  end  in  man  being  his 
own  savior;  that  is,  he  is  saved  or  lost  according  to  his 
works.  The  question  of  whether  believing  on  Christ  is  a 
saving  work  has  been  considered  earlier,  in  Soteriology.  One 
passage  of  Scripture  will  suffice  to  clear  this  matter.  In 
Romans  4:5  it  is  written:  “But  to  him  that  worketh  not, 
but  belie veth  on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is 
counted  for  righteousness.”  Here  the  thought  is  not  that 
the  candidate  for  salvation  performs  no  works  except  belief. 
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but  rather  that  by  believing  he  turns  from  all  works  of  his 
own,  on  which  he  might  depend,  and  confides  in  Another 
to  do  that  which  no  human  works  could  ever  do.  By  so 
much  the  determination  rests  with  man,  though  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  no  man  possesses  saving  faith  apart  from  a  divine 
enablement  to  that  end.  Recognition  must  be  given  by  all 
to  the  fact — to  be  expanded  later  on — that  the  peculiar  man¬ 
ner  in  which  God  enlightens  the  mind  and  moves  the  heart 
of  the  unsaved  to  the  end  that  they  gladly  accept  Christ  as 
Savior  is  in  no  way  a  coercion  of  the  will;  rather  the  hu¬ 
man  volition  is  strengthened  and  its  determination  is  the 
more  emphatic.  It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  dismiss  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  human  responsibility  from  the  great  gospel  texts 
of  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  both  reasonable  and  Scriptural  to  conclude  that  a 
perfect  substitution  avails  for  those  who  are  saved;  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  elect,  it  is  delayed  in  its  application  until 
they  believe;  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  non-elect  it  is  never 
applied  at  all. 

VII.  THE  TESTIMONY  OP  THE  SCRIPTURES 

In  the  progress  of  the  discussion  between  the  limited  re- 
demptionists  and  the  unlimited  redemptionists,  much  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  noted  on  each  side  and,  naturally,  some  effort  is  made 
by  each  group  to  harmonize  that  which  might  seem  to  be 
conflicting  between  these  lines  of  proof.  Some  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  cited  by  the  limited  redemptionists  are: 

John  10:15:  “I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.”  This 
statement  is  clear.  Christ  gave  His  life  for  His  elect  peo¬ 
ple;  however,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  both  Israel’s  election 
and  that  of  the  Church  are  referred  to  in  this  text  (vs.  16). 

John  15:13.  Christ  laid  down  His  life  for  His  friends. 

John  17:2,  6,  9,  20,  2U.  In  this  most  important  Scrip¬ 
ture  Christ  declares  that  He  gives  eternal  life  to  as  many 
as  are  given  to  Him,  that  an  elect  company  has  been  given 
to  Him,  that  He  prays  now  only  for  this  elect  company,  and 
that  He  desires  that  this  elect  company  may  be  with  Him  in 
glory. 
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Romans  U:25,  Christ  is  here  said  to  have  been  delivered 
for  our  (elect)  sins  and  raised  again  for  our  (elect)  justifi¬ 
cation.  This,  too,  is  specific. 

Ephesians  1:3-7.  In  this  extended  text  the  fact  that 
Christ  is  the  Redeemer  of  His  elect  people  is  declared  with 
absolute  certainty. 

Ephesians  5:25-27,  in  which  passage  Christ  is  revealed 
as  both  loving  the  Church  and  giving  Himself  for  it  that  He 
might  bring  it  with  infinite  purity  and  glory  into  His  own 
possession  and  habitation. 

In  contemplating  the  Scriptures  cited  above,  and  many 
others  of  the  same  specific  character,  the  unlimited  redemp- 
tionists  assert  that  it  is  the  primary  purpose  of  Christ  to 
bring  many  sons  into  glory  and  that  He  never  lost  sight  of 
this  purpose  (that  it  actuated  Him  in  all  His  sufferings  and 
death  is  beyond  question)  and  that  His  heart  is  centered  on 
those  who  are  thus  given  to  Him  of  the  Father.  However, 
not  once  do  these  passages  exclude  the  truth,  equally  em¬ 
phasized  in  the  Scripture,  that  He  died  for  the  whole  world. 
There  is  a  difference  to  be  noted  between  the  fact  of  His 
death  and  the  motive  of  His  death.  He  may  easily  have 
died  for  all  men  with  a  view  to  securing  His  elect.  In  such 
a  case,  Christ  would  have  been  actuated  by  two  great  pur¬ 
poses:  one,  to  pay  the  forensic  ransom  price  for  the  world, 
the  other,  to  secure  His  elect  Body  and  Bride.  The  former 
of  these  purposes  seems  to  be  implied  in  such  texts  as  Luke 
19:10,  “For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,”  and  John  3:17,  “For  God  sent  not  his  Son 
into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world;  but  that  the  w’orld 
through  him  might  be  saved,”  while  the  latter  seems  to  be 
implied  in  such  passages  as  John  10:15,  “As  the  Father 
knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I  the  Father;  and  I  lay  down  my 
life  for  the  sheep.”  The  Scriptures  do  not  always  include 
all  the  truth  that  is  involved  in  the  theme  presented,  at  a 
given  place.  Similarly,  if  the  fact  that  any  reference  to  the 
non-elect  world  is  omitted  from  these  passages  (i.e.,  which 
refer  only  to  the  elect)  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  con- 
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tention  that  Christ  died  only  for  the  elect,  then  it  could  be 
argued  with  inexorable  logic  that  Christ  died  only  for  Israel 
(cf.  John  11:51;  Isa.  53:8),  and  that  He  died  only  for  the 
Apostle  Paul  (for  Paul  declares  of  Christ,  “Who  loved  me, 
and  gave  himself  for  me,"  Gal.  2:22).  As  well  might  one 
contend  that  Christ  restricted  His  prayers  to  Peter  because 
of  the  fact  that  He  said  to  Peter:  “But  I  have  prayed  for 
thee"  (Luke  22:32).  To  the  unlimited  redemptionist  these 
Scriptures  present  not  the  slightest  difficulty.  He  interprets 
these  great  passages  precisely  as  does  his  opponent.  He  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  sovereign  election  of  God  and  the  one  and  only 
heavenly  purpose  to  gather  out  a  redeemed  people  for 
heaven’s  glory.  However,  the  limited  redemptionist  is  not 
able  to  deal  with  the  unlimited  redemption  passages  as  easily. 
Important  passages  may  be  grouped  together  thus: 

1.  Passages  which  declare  Christ’s  death  to  be  for  the 
whole  world  (John  3:16;  2  Cor.  5:19;  Heb.  2:9;  1  John  2:2). 

The  limited  redemptionist  states  that  the  use  of  the  word 
tvorld  in  these  and  similar  passages  is  restricted  to  mean 
the  world  of  the  elect,  basing  the  argument  on  the  fact  that 
the  word  world  may  at  times  be  restricted  in  the  extent  of 
its  scope  and  meaning.  They  claim  that  these  universal 
passages,  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  revelation  that  Christ 
died  for  an  elect  company,  must  be  restricted  to  the  elect. 
According  to  this  interpretation,  John  3:16  would  read, 
“God  so  loved  the  elect  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son 
that  whosoever  of  the  elect  believeth  on  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.’’  2  Corinthians  5:19  would 
read,  “God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  elect  unto  Himself.’’ 
Hebrews  2:9  would  read,  “He  tasted  death  for  every  man 
comprising  the  company  of  the  elect.’’  1  John  2:2  would 
read,  “He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  (elect)  sins,  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  those  who  comprise 
the  world  of  elect  people.’’  John  1:29  would  read,  “Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  elect.’’ 

A  study  of  the  word  cosmos  has  been  presented  else¬ 
where.  There  it  was  seen  that  usually  this  word  refers  to  a 
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Satanic  system  which  is  anti-God  in  character,  though  in  a 
few  instances  it  refers  to  the  unregenerate  people  who  are 
in  the  cosmos.  Three  passages  serve  to  emphasize  the  an¬ 
tipathy  which  obtains  between  the  saved,  who  are  “chosen 
out  of  the  world,”  and  the  world  itself:  “If  the  world  hate 
you,  ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you.  If  ye 
were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  his  own:  but  be¬ 
cause  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of 
the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you”  (John  15:18,  19) ; 
“They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world” 
(John  17:16);  “And  we  know  that  we  are  of  God,  and  the 
whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness”  (1  John  5:19).  Yet,  in 
support  of  a  theory,  it  is  claimed  that  the  elect,  which  the 
world  hates  and  from  which  it  has  been  saved,  is  the  world. 
W.  G.  T.  Shedd  points  to  certain  specific  passages.  To  quote: 
“Sometimes  it  is  the  world  of  believers,  the  church.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  this  use  are:  John  6:33,  51,  ‘The  bread  of  God  is 
he  which  giveth  life  to  the  world’  fof  believers].  Rom.  4:13, 
Abraham  is  ‘the  heir  of  the  world’  [the  redeemed].  Rom. 
11:12,  ‘If  the  fall  of  them  be  the  riches  of  the  world.’  Rom. 
11:15,  ‘If  the  casting  away  of  them  be  the  reconciling  of 
the  world.’  In  these  texts,  ‘church’  could  be  substituted  for 
‘world’”  {Dogmatic  Theology,  Vol.  II,  p.  479).  It  is  an 
assumption,  quite  foreign  to  Dr.  Shedd,  to  declare  that  the 
word  ecclesia — called  out  ones — should  be  substituted  for 
the  word  cosmos  in  these  passages.  Not  one  of  them  re¬ 
quire  to  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  that  usually 
accorded  to  the  satanic  system. 

2.  Passages  which  are  all-inclusive  in  their  scope  (2 
Cor.  5:14;  1  Tim.  2:6;  4:10;  Tit.  2:11;  Rom.  5:6). 

Again,  the  limited  redemptionist  points  out  that  in  va¬ 
rious  passages  the  w’ord  all  is  restricted  to  the  elect.  Indeed, 
such  passages  must  be  restricted  if  the  cause  of  the  limited 
redemptionist  is  to  stand — but  are  these  properly  so  re¬ 
stricted?  By  the  limited  redemptionist’s  interpretation,  2 
Corinthians  5:14  would  read:  “If  one  died  for  the  elect, 
then  were  the  elect  dead.”  1  Timothy  2:6  would  read:  “Who 
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gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  the  elect,  to  be  testified  in  due 
time.”  1  Timothy  4 :10  would  read :  “Who  is  the  Saviour 
of  the  elect,  especially  of  those  who  believe.”  Titus  2:11 
would  read :  “The  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath 
appeared  unto  the  elect.”  Romans  5 :6  would  read :  “In  due 
time  Christ  died  for  the  elect,  in  their  ungodly  estate.” 

3.  Passages  which  offer  a  universal  gospel  to  men  (John 
3:16;  Acts  10:43;  Revelation  22:17,  etc.).  The  word  who¬ 
soever  is  used  at  least  110  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
always  with  the  unrestricted  meaning. 

4.  A  special  passage:  2  Peter  2:1,  wherein  the  ungodly 
false  teachers  of  the  last  days  who  bring  swift  destruction 
upon  themselves  are  said  to  “deny  the  Lord  that  bought 
them.”  Men  are  thus  said  themselves  to  be  ransomed  who 
deny  the  very  ground  of  salvation  and  who  are  destined  to 
destruction. 

Two  statements  may  be  in  order  in  concluding  this  divi¬ 
sion  of  this  discussion: 

(a)  The  interpretation  of  John  3:16  which  the  limited 
redemptionist  offers  tends  to  restrict  the  love  of  God  to 
those  among  the  unregenerate  who  are  the  elect.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  this,  passages  are  quoted  which  declare  God's  pecu¬ 
liar  love  for  His  saved  people.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  there  is  a  “much  more”  expression  of  the  love  of 
God  for  men  after  they  are  saved  than  before  (Rom.  5:8-10), 
though  His  love  for  unsaved  men  is  beyond  measure;  but  to 
assert  that  God  loves  the  elect  in  their  unregenerate  estate 
more  than  the  non-elect  is  an  assumption  without  Scriptural 
proof.  Some  limited  redemptionists  have  been  bold  enough 
to  say  that  God  does  not  love  the  non-elect  at  all. 

(b)  What  if  God  did  give  His  Son  to  die  for  all  men  of 
this  dispensation  in  an  equal  sense  to  the  end  that  all  might 
be  legitimately  invited  to  gospel  privileges — could  He,  if  ac¬ 
tuated  by  such  a  purpose,  use  any  more  explicit  language 
than  He  has  used  to  express  such  an  intent? 

Conclusion. 

Again  let  it  be  said  that  to  disagree  with  good  and 
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worthy  teachers  is  undesirable,  to  say  the  least;  but  when 
these  teachers  appear  on  both  sides  of  a  question,  as  in  the 
present  discussion,  there  seems  to  be  no  alternative.  By  an 
inner  bent  of  mind  some  men  tend  naturally  to  accentuate 
the  measureless  values  of  Cbrist’s  death,  while  others  tend 
to  accentuate  the  glorious  results  of  the  application  of  those 
values  in  the  immediate  salvation  of  the  lost.  The  gospel 
must  be  understood  by  those  to  whom  it  is  preached  and  it 
is  wholly  impossible  for  the  limited  redemptionist,  when  pre¬ 
senting  the  gospel,  to  hide  with  any  completeness  his  con¬ 
viction  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  only  for  the  elect.  And 
nothing  could  be  more  confusing  to  an  unsaved  person  than 
to  be  drawn  away  from  the  consideration  of  the  saving 
grace  of  God  in  Christ  to  the  contemplation  of  the  question 
of  whether  he  is  elect  or  not.  Who  can  prove  that  he  is  of 
the  election?  If  the  preacher  believes  that  some  to  whom 
he  addresses  his  message  could  not  be  saved  under  any  cir-^ 
cumstances,  those  addressed  have  a  right  to  know  what  the 
preacher  believes  and  in  time  will  know.  Likewise,  it  is 
not  wholly  sincere  to  avoid  the  issue  by  saying  the  preacher 
does  not  know  whether  any  non-elect  are  present.  Are  they 
absent  from  every  service?  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  are  usually  present  when  such  a  vast  majority  of 
humanity  will  probably  never  be  saved  at  all?  In  this  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  and  other  problems  respecting  the  value  of 
Christ’s  death,  no  greater  wrong  could  be  imposed  than  by 
a  philosophical  contemplation  of  truths  that  are  throbbing 
with  glory,  light,  and  blessing,  lest  the  evangelistic  fervor 
of  even  one  who  is  called  to  preach  salvation  through  Christ 
to  lost  men  should  be  dampened.  May  the  God  who  loved 
a  lost  world  to  the  extent  that  He  gave  His  own  Son  to  die 
for  that  world  ever  impart  that  passion  of  soul  to  those 
who  undertake  to  convey  the  message  of  that  measureless 
love  to  men! 


Dallas,  Texas 
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THE  INCARNATION  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

Author’s  note:  This  article  begins  the  study  of  the  Son  of  God 
in  the  incarnate  state  with  the  consideration  of  the  contribution  of 
Messianic  prophecy.  Later  articles  will  include  a  survey  of  the 
types  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  consideration  of  the  incar¬ 
nation  itself,  and  a  discussion  of  the  person  of  the  incarnate  Son 
of  God. 


'  INTRODUCTION 

The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  is  one  of  the  important 
lines  of  revelation  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The 
whole  plan  of  the  ages  has  the  incarnation  as  its  central  and 
most  important  aspect.  The  incarnation  is  at  once  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  God,  the  revelation  of  man,  and  the  revelation  of 
salvation  in  the  plan  of  God,  the  scope  of  the  revelation 
being  so  vast  that  any  major  aspect  of  it  becomes  itself  an 
extensive  field  of  study. 

The  plan  of  consideration  here  for  the  most  part  waives 
the  discussion  of  critical  schools  of  interpretation  in  favor 
of  a  more  simple.  Biblical  approach.  The  apologetic  for  the 
doctrines  considered  hangs  on  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration 
and  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures.  Others  have  dealt  with 
these  problems.*  Assuming  the  Bible  to  be  an  accurate  rev¬ 
elation  in  this  field  of  doctrine  as  in  others,  the  problem  to 
be  considered  is  the  content  and  significance  of  Biblical 
teaching  on  the  incarnation.  As  a  background  for  the  study 
of  the  incarnation  itself,  the  field  of  Messianic  prophecy  and 
typology  will  first  be  investigated. 

I.  MESSIANIC  PROPHECY 
The  Old  Testament  anticipations  of  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God  are  commonly  summed  in  the  word  Messiah. 
The  English  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Meaoiag  (Mes- 
sias)  which  is  a  transliteration  of  the  Aramaic  form  of  the 
Hebrew  The  equivalent  in  the  New’  Testament  is 

‘The  work  of  B.  B.  Warfield,  Chrlstology  and  Criticism  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1929),  in  particular  the  first  chapter  on 
The  Divine  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  an  able  resume  of  the 
problems  involved  in  higher  criticism  as  bearing  on  Christology. 
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XpioTog  or  Christ.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  adjective  form 
of  the  Hebrew  is  used  for  priests  (Lev.  4:3,  5,  16;  6:22) 
and  the  noun  form  used  for  kings  (Saul,  1  Sam.  24:6,  10; 
David,  2  Sam.  19:21;  23:1;  Zedekiah,  Lam.  4:20).  The 
term  Messiah  was  used  as  a  designation  of  the  hope  of  the 
coming  Savior  and  Deliverer  by  Daniel  (cf.  Dan.  9:25,  26) 
and  was  used  commonly  by  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  in¬ 
carnation  to  express  this  general  idea  (John  1:41;  4:25). 

The  field  of  Messianic  prophecy  is  extensive,  but  certain 
features  stand  out.  There  are  two  principal  types  of  Mes¬ 
sianic  prophecy.  (1)  Messianic  prophecy  was  often  general, 
i.e.,  in  language  only  a  Messiah  could  fulfill.  An  illustration 
of  this  is  afforded  in  1  Samuel  2:35,  “I  will  raise  me  up  a 
faithful  priest,  that  shall  do  according  to  that  which  is  in 
my  heart  and  in  my  mind :  and  I  will  build  him  a  sure  house ; 
and  he  shall  walk  before  mine  anointed  for  ever”  (A.R.V.). 
The  immediate  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  has  Samuel  in 
view,  but  the  larger  view  anticipates  the  coming  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  (2)  In  many  other  passages  the  Messiah  is  identified 
by  some  specific  term,  and  these  can  be  called  personal.  In 
Isaiah  7 :14,  for  instance,  the  Messiah  is  identified  by  the 
unusual  term  Immanuel,  or  God  ivith  us.  The  passage  deals 
only  and  specifically  with  the  Messiah.  Both  types  of  Mes¬ 
sianic  prophecy  play  an  important  part  in  the  whole  doctrine. 

Messianic  prophecy  has  its  own  peculiar  characteristics 
which  are  shared  only  in  part  with  other  forms  of  prophetic 
revelation.  (1)  The  language  of  Messianic  prophecy  is  often 
purposely  obscure.  Only  true  believers  in  God  who  are 
taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  able  to  discern  some  pass¬ 
ages  as  belonging  to  genuine  Messianic  prediction.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  the  entire  content  of  the  Scriptures  in 
mind  in  interpreting  such  passages. 

(2)  Predictions  regarding  the  Messiah  are  often  given  in 
figurative  language.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
meaning  is  uncertain,  but  the  passages  which  are  of  this 
character  require  interpretation.  When  the  Scripture  speaks 
of  “a  shoot  out  of  the  stock  of  Jesse  and  a  branch  out  of 
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his  roots”  (Isa.  11:1,  A.R.V.),  it  clearly  refers  to  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  but  it  is  in  figurative  language. 

(3)  In  Messianic  prediction  the  future  is  often  regarded 
as  past  or  present.  The  great  prophecies  of  Isaiah  53,  for 
instance,  are  largely  in  the  past  tense.  The  Hebrew  fre¬ 
quently  uses  the  perfect  for  prophecy.  As  A.  B.  Davidson 
points  out,  “This  usage  is  very  common  in  the  elevated  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Prophets,  whose  faith  and  imagination  so  vivid¬ 
ly  project  before  them  the  event  or  scene  which  they  predict 
that  it  appears  already  realized.  It  is  part  of  the  purpose 
of  God,  and  therefore,  to  the  clear  eyes  of  the  prophet,  al¬ 
ready  as  good  as  accomplished  {prophetic  perfect).**'  The 
use  of  the  perfect  tense  in  the  Old  Testament  signifies,  then, 
that  the  event  is  certain  of  completion,  not  that  it  is  past. 
Messianic  prediction  in  the  past  tense  is  in  fact  an  emphatic 
future. 

(4)  Messianic  prediction  like  many  other  forms  of  proph¬ 
ecy  is  often  seen  horizontally  rather  than  vertically.  In 
other  words,  while  the  order  of  prophetic  events  is  generally 
revealed  in  Scripture,  prophecy  does  not  necessarily  include 
all  the  intermediate  steps  between  the  great  events  in  view. 
The  great  mountain  peaks  of  prophecy  are  revealed  without 
consideration  of  the  expanse  of  valleys  between  the  peaks. 
Old  Testament  prophecy  often  leaps  from  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  to  His  glory  without  consideration  of  the  time  which 
elapses  between  these  aspects.  It  is  not  unusual  for  great 
periods  of  time  to  separate  prophecies  closely  related.  An 
illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  quotation  by  Christ  of 
Isaiah  61:1-2  in  Luke  4:18-19.  The  Isaiah  passage  links 
the  first  and  second  comings  of  Christ  without  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  an  intervening  period  of  time.  Christ  in  His  quota¬ 
tion  includes  the  aspects  relating  to  His  first  coming  but 
stops  abruptly  without  including  the  reference  to  “the  day 
of  vengeance  of  our  God”  which  refers  to  the  second  coming. 
The  interpretation  of  Messianic  prophecy,  accordingly,  has 

*Am  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar  (Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1930)„ 

pp.  15<-157. 
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its  own  peculiar  problems  which  are,  however,  not  insuper¬ 
able,  but  which  require  careful  consideration  and  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  spiritual  truth  involved. 

THE  MESSIANIC  LINE:  HIS  LINEAGE 

A  well-defined  line  of  prediction  is  provided  in  the  Old 
Testament  predictions  concerning  the  coming  of  the  Savior. 
The  line  begins  with  Adam  and  Eve  and  is  traced  through 
a  constantly  narrowing  focus  until  all  the  important  factors 
are  revealed.  The  coming  Savior  will  be  the  seed  of  the 
woman  (Gen.  3:15) ;  in  the  line  of  Seth  (Gen.  4:25) ;  through 
Noah  (Gen.  6-9);  a  descendant  of  Abraham  (Gen.  12:1-3). 
Subsequent  revelation  traces  the  lineage  through  Isaac  (Gen. 
17:19),  Jacob  (Gen.  28:14),  Judah  (Gen.  49:10),  through 
Boaz,  Obed,  Jesse,  and  David  (2  Sam.  7:12-13).  From  here 
on  appeal  is  necessary  to  the  New  Testament  genealogies  of 
Matthew  1:2-16  and  Luke  3:23-38. 

The  story  of  the  lineage  of  the  coming  Savior  is  on  the 
one  hand  a  demonstration  of  the  sovereign  purpose  and  cer¬ 
tainty  of  God’s  will.  On  the  other  hand,  the.  corrupting 
work  of  Satan  is  everywhere  present  throughout  the  history 
of  the  lineage  of  Christ.  Satan  begins  corrupting  the  newly 
created  race  by  leading  Adam  and  Eve  into  temptation  and 
the  fall  (Gen.  3:6).  To  fallen  Adam  and  Eve  God  gave  the 
protevangelium, '  the  first  indication  of  His  plan  of  giving 
His  Son  as  the  Savior.  The  seed  of  the  woman  would  bruise 
the  head  of  the  serpent  (Gen.  3:15).  Satan’s  continued 
work  is  manifest  in  the  murder  of  Abel  and  the  corruption 
by  that  act  of  Cain  (Gen.  4:8).  God  raises  up  a  new  seed 
in  the  birth  of  Seth  (Gen.  4:25). 

The  corruption  of  the  human  race  and  with  it  the  line 
of  the  Messiah  continues  until  the  time  of  Noah.  Here  in 
the  destruction  of  all  except  Noah’s  family  God  purifies  the 
race  and  preserves  the  godly  seed  (Gen.  6-9).  The  subse¬ 
quent  defection  of  the  race  soon  follows  and  God  begins 
again  in  the  selection  of  Abraham  (Gen.  12:1-3)  through 
whom  His  purpose  in  regard  to  the  Messiah  is  continued. 
The  book  of  Genesis  traces  the  narrowing  line  through  Abra- 
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ham’s  descendants  Isaac  (Gen.  17:19),  Jacob  (Gen.  28:14), 
and  Judah  (Gen.  49:10).  The  continued  Satanic  opposition 
to  the  godly  line  is  manifest  in  the  delayed  birth  cf  Isaac, 
the  disinterest  of  Esau  and  the  selection  of  Jacob  in  his 
place,  and  in  the  immorality  that  corrupted  Judah.  In 
sovereign  grace,  God  nevertheless  declares,  “The  sceptre 
shall  not  depart  from  Judah  .  .  .”  (Gen.  49:10).  The 
prophecy  of  Jacob,  while  in  language  which  is  somewhat 
obscure,  is  nevertheless  clear  in  its  main  import — the  Mes¬ 
siah  will  come  through  Judah. 

The  story  of  Ruth  and  Boaz  is  another  illustration  of 
sovereign  design  in  the  lineage  of  the  Messiah.  With  evi¬ 
dent  divine  preparation,  the  line  of  David  the  King  is 
linked  with  Judah.  In  few  books  of  the  Bible  is  the  doctrine 
of  providence  illustrated  more  abundantly  than  in  the  book 
of  Ruth. 

The  Old  Testament  picture  of  the  lineage  from  David  to 
Christ  is  by  no  means  complete.  This  deficiency  is  more 
than  met  by  the  New  Testament  genealogies.  Of  particular 
interest  are  the  dual  lines  of  Joseph  and  Mary  which  con¬ 
nect  with  David.  The  genealogies  are  best  explained  by  re¬ 
ferring  the  genealogy  of  Matthew  to  Joseph  and  the  genealo¬ 
gy  of  Luke  to  Mary.  Thus  interpreted,  Joseph  is  seen  to 
descend  from  David  through  Solomon  and  the  line  of  the 
kings  of  Judah.  Mary  is  found  in  the  line  from  David 
through  David’s  son  Nathan.  This  detail  is  a  striking  ful¬ 
fillment  of  Old  Testament  prophecy.  To  David  God  had 
promised  both  the  continuance  of  his  seed  and  his  throne 
forever  (2  Sam.  7:12-16).  To  Solomon,  David’s  son,  God 
promised  that  his  throne  and  kingdom  would  continue  for¬ 
ever,  but  the  record  is  silent  in  the  prediction  concerning 
Solomon’s  seed.  This  is  given  further  light  in  the  apostasy 
of  the  kings  of  Judah.  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  is  sol¬ 
emnly  cursed  because  of  his  sin  and  the  Scriptures  declare: 
“He  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David ;  and  his 
dead  body  shall  be  cast  out  in  the  day  to  the  heat,  and  in 
the  night  to  the  frost.  And  I  will  punish  him  and  his  seed 
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and  his  servants  for  their  iniquity  .  .  (Jer.  36:30-31). 
Coniah,  his  son  (also  known  as  Jehoiachin  and  Jeconiah), 
was  carried  off  captive  when  Jerusalem  fell  and  the  line  of 
the  kings  of  Judah  ends  in  him  (cf.  Jer.  22:30).  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  immediately  apparent:  How  can  God  fulfill  His  prom¬ 
ise  to  David  if  this  line  is  cut  off?  The  answer  is  that  the 
kingly  line  of  the  Messiah  is  preserved  through  Nathan 
rather  than  through  Solomon  and  his  descendants.  Hence, 
in  the  New  Testament  the  legal  right  to  the  throne  of  David 
is  passed  through  Solomon  and  Jehoiakim  to  Joseph  and  to 
Joseph’s  legal  son  Christ.  The  physical  seed,  however,  is 
passed  through  Nathan  and  Mary  to  Christ.  Thus  the  prom¬ 
ises  to  both  David  and  Solomon  are  literally  fulfilled  in  and 
through  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  at  once  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  prophetic  Word,  God  anticipating  the 
defection  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  their  curse,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  confirmation  of  the  virgin  birth.  If  Jesus  had 
been  the  physical  son  of  Joseph,  He  would  have  been  dis¬ 
qualified  by  the  curse  upon  Jehoiakim. 

The  records  of  Scripture  provide,  then,  an  accurate  and 
indisputable  record  of  the  qualifications  of  Christ  as  the  in¬ 
heritor  of  the  promises  to  David.  All  conservative  scholars 
are  agreed  that  Christ  fulfills  the  anticipation  of  these  proph¬ 
ecies,  and  even  unbelieving  Jews  anticipate  that  the  coming 
Messiah  will  fulfill  these  prophecies.  The  genealogies  of  the 
Jews  were,  of  course,  destroyed  in  the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  in  70  A.D.  The  New  Testament  records  are  the  only 
ones  extant  which  provide  authentic  genealogies  to  identify 
the  Messiah. 

PROPHECIES  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST 

The  prophecies  in  regard  to  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
among  the  more  transparent  of  the  Old  Testament  predic¬ 
tions.  The  prophecies  regarding  the  lineage  of  the  predicted 
Savior  in  themselves  anticipated  His  birth.  The  place  of 
His  birth  was  plainly  revealed  in  Micah  5:2,  and  the  passage 
is  so  clear  that  it  was  commonly  known  that  Bethlehem  was 
destined  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the  Messiah.  The  scribes 
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and  the  chief  priests  quickly  informed  Herod  of  this  fact 
when  the  Magi  came  for  direction  to  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

Other  aspects  of  the  birth  of  Christ  are  also  revealed  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Isaiah  prophesied  that  His  birth  would 
be  a  sign:  “Therefore  the  Lord  himself  will  give  you  a 
sign:  behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and 
shall  call  his  name  Immanuel”  (Isa.  7:14).  The  unwar¬ 
ranted  attack  of  liberal  theologians  on  this  passage  is  in  it¬ 
self  a  confession  of  its  important  contribution.  Here  both 
the  human  aspect  of  the  incarnation,  conception  and  birth, 
and  the  divine  are  clearly  revealed — “Immanuel”  or  God 
with  us. 

The  date  of  birth  of  the  coming  Messiah  seems  also  to  be 
revealed  within  certain  limits.  According  to  Genesis  49:10, 
the  Messiah  was  to  come  before  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
government.  This  would  seem  to  be  identified  with  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem  at  70  A.D.  and  the  complete  end  of 
all  Jewish  rule  in  Palestine  for  many  centuries.  The  prophe¬ 
cies  of  Daniel  9:25  that  sixty-nine  weeks  of  seven  years  each 
would  elapse  before  the  Messiah  should  be  cut  off  have  been 
shown  to  culminate  in  the  death  of  Christ.  While  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Daniel  passage  has  occasioned  much  dis¬ 
pute,  it  is  agreed  by  most  scholars  that  a  literal  interpreta¬ 
tion  would  bring  us  to  the  approximate  time  of  the  lifetime 
of  Jesus  Christ.  While  this  revelation  in  the  Old  Testament 
apparently  was  not  realized  by  the  scholars  before  Christ,  it 
is  significant  that  the  revelation  was  given  and  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  has  been  literal.  There  was  in  any  case  a  widespread 
expectation  among  the  generation  in  which  Christ  was  born 
that  the  Messiah  would  come  soon. 

The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  then,  outline  with 
precision  the  main  elements  involved  in  His  birth:  the  place, 
time,  lineage,  and  supernatural  character  of  His  conception 
and  birth. 

PROPHECIES  CONCERNING  THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST 

In  the  nature  of  the  Old  Testament  predictions,  certain 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  relative  to  the  Person  of  Christ. 
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In  a  word,  there  is  an  entirely  adequate  testimony  concern¬ 
ing  both  His  humanity  and  His  deity.  The  revelation  is  not 
with  the  same  clarity  or  force  as  the  presentation  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  it  is  nevertheless  clear  in  its  main  ele¬ 
ments. 

The  humanity  of  the  coming  Savior  is  involved  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  Messianic  passages.  From  Genesis  3 :15,  where 
the  Messiah  is  described  as  the  seed  of  the  woman,  to  the 
predictions  of  the  later  Old  Testament  prophets,  the  Messiah 
is  declared  to  be  human.  The  testimony  concerning  His 
lineage.  His  connection  with  Israel,  His  predicted  birth  in 
Bethlehem,  and  His  title  as  a  son  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
the  intention  of  the  revelation  of  His  humanity.  It  was  the 
uniform  expectation  of  the  Jews  that  the  coming  Deliverer 
would  be  a  man,  born  of  a  Jewish  mother. 

The  remarkable  aspect  of  the  predictions,  however,  is 
the  recurring  testimony  to  His  deity.  According  to  Isaiah 
7:14,  He  was  to  be  bom  of  a  virgin.  The  clear  intent  is  to 
state  that  He  was  to  be  supernaturally  conceived  without  a 
human  father.  He  is  declared  in  the  same  passage  to  be 
worthy  of  the  title,  “Immanuel” — God  with  us.  In  Isaiah 
9:6-7,  the  child  born  and  the  son  given  is  described  as 
“Mighty  God,  Everlasting  Father,  Prince  of  Peace.”  The 
predictions  of  His  birth,  in  Micah  5:2,  go  on  to  describe  the 
child  to  be  bora  as  one  “whose  goings  forth  are  from  of  old, 
from  everlasting.”  The  expression  is  the  strongest  possible 
statement  of  His  eternal  existence  before  His  birth.  The 
combined  testimony  of  these  passages  as  well  as  many  others 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  Messiah  when  He  came  was  to  be 
both  God  and  man  in  one  person. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  he  continued  in  the  AprU-June  Number,  19If8) 
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ARE  THERE  MACCABEAN  PSALMS 
IN  THE  PSALTER? 

By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  questions  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  dating-  the  Psalter  is  that  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  Maccabean  psalms  in  the  collection.  Scholars  differ  wide¬ 
ly  on  the  subject  of  such  psalms  in  the  Psalter,  some  finding 
a  larg-e  number,  ethers  noting  but  a  handful,  while  still 
others  declaring  the  improbability  of  any  such  compositions 
in  the  Bible.  The  trend  today  is  clear  enough,  however. 
Rowley  notes:  “At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it 
was  common  to  hold  that  a  large  number  of  the  psalms 
was  not  composed  until  the  Maccabean  period.  Such  a  view 
made  the  compilation  of  the  Psalter  so  late  that  it  could 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  Temple  choirs  of  the  Chron¬ 
icler’s  day  could  have  used  this  Hymn  Book.  Today  there 
is  a  general  tendency  to  find  few,  if  any,  Maccabean  psalms, 
but  on  the  contrary  a  good  deal  of  ancient  and  pre-exilic 
material,  though  it  is  unlikely  that  any  part  of  our  Psalter 
was  collected  in  its  present  form  before  the  return  from  the 
exile.”' 

W.  T.  Davison  contents  himself  with  the  general  remark 
that  there  were  probably  such  psalms."  Driver  proceeds 
very  cautiously  in  reviewing  the  opinions  of  Olshausen  and 
Reuss  on  this  type  of  psalm,  and  thinks  there  would  have 
been  more  prominent  marks  of  such  a  period  in  the  diction 
and  style  of  the  psalms.®  J.  M.  P.  Smith  cites  the  four  usual 

*H.  H.  Rovviev,  The  Re-Discovery  of  the  Old  Testament  (Phila.,  1946), 
p.  246. 

’“The  Psalms,”  in  J.  Hastings,  ed.,  .'I  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  IV, 
p.  152,  col.  2. 

Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  388. 
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ones,  Psalms  44,  74,  79,  and  83,  as  Maccabean  and  takes  for 
granted  that  the  number  may  be  still  larger,  if  the  great 
events  of  the  Maccabean  era  find  expression  in  psalms  at  all/ 
Wellhausen  did  find  more  than  the  four  psalms  just  men¬ 
tioned.  As  for  Psalm  44:22  (Hebrew  23),  his  verdict  is 
that  the  Maccabean  period  is  the  only  period  when  this  hap¬ 
pened.*  Psalm  59:7  (Hebrew  8)  speaks  of  Jerusalem  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  Maccabean  War  (167  B.C.).  Psalm 
61:4,  6  (Hebrew  5,  7)  depicts  the  successes  of  the  Macca¬ 
bees,  and  these  alone  can  fit  the  demands  of  the  passage.  The 
king  mentioned  is  of  the  Hasmonean  dynasty,  but  is  not 
Aristobulus  I  (105/4  B.C.),  the  son  of  John  Hyrcanus  I  (135- 
105  B.C.)  and  brother  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (104-78  B.C.). 
In  Psalm  68:5,  6  (Hebrew  6,  7)  the  situation  is  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  I  Maccabees  5,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  de¬ 
liverance  from  the  land  of  Babylon.  In  spite  of  victories, 
Wellhausen  thinks,  such  prayers  could  have  been  uttered 
quite  properly;  a  warlike  nation  could  have  utilized  such  a 
petition.  Psalm  74:3  is  said  to  be  a  prayer  for  the  pro¬ 
phetic  testimony  which  would  be  uttered  by  a  people  like 
the  Jews  when  being  persecuted  by  the  Syrians  for  the  sake 
of  their  religion  and  distinctive  national  institutions.  Note 
such  passages  as  I  Maccabees  4:46;  9:27;  14:41;  Song  of 
Azariah  15.  Other  psalms  so  treated  are  75,  79,  101,  110, 
113,  and  118.  Wellhausen,  thus,  finds  a  goodly  element  of 
Maccabean  psalmody  in  the  Psalter.®  Cheyne  considers  the 
following  as  psalms  of  this  period:  20,  21,  33,  44,  60,  61, 
63,  74,  79,  83,  101,  108,  115-118,  135-138.  145-147  (?),  and 
148-150.  His  method  is  comparable  to  that  of  Wellhausen 
before  him  in  that  they  both  judge  from  internal  evidence 
almost  wholly.’ 

Briggs  treats  the  four  psalms  that  are  usually  desig¬ 
nated  as  Maccabean,  namely.  Psalms  44,  74,  79,  and  83.  He 

*The  Psalms,  p.  241. 

'‘The  Book  of  Psalms,  p.  183. 

*Op.  cit.,  pp.  183-209. 

^The  Origin  and  Religious  Contcnis  of  the  Psalter,  pp.  112,  116  ff. 
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does  not  understand  Psalm  44  to  be  Maccabean,  but  rather 
a  prayer  of  the  nation  during  exile.  Three  reasons  have 
been  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  a  Maccabean  date  for 
this  psalm.*  (1)  There  is  the  reference  to  the  past  history 
of  the  nation  in  verses  2  to  4  (Hebrew  3  to  6).  The  dispos¬ 
session  of  the  Canaanites  by  the  people  of  Israel  is  spoken  of. 
Briggs  rightly  claims  that  such  a  reference  need  not  be 
placed  in  Maccabean  times,  but  was  suitable  at  any  time 
after  the  event.  (2)  The  stress  is  laid  throughout  on  faith¬ 
fulness  to  God  and  denial  of  idolatry.  Nothing  here  demands 
so  late  a  date  as  the  Maccabean  period.  (3)  In  verse  23 
(Hebrew  24)  the  psalmist  cries  out  concerning  “our  afflic¬ 
tion  and  our  oppression,”  which  is  said  to  be  unsuitable  to 
a  time  before  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  168  B.C.  But  surely 
Israel  was  persecuted  of  the  surrounding  nations,  whether 
it  was  in  pre-exilic,  exilic,  or  early  post-exilic  times.  As  for 
Psalm  74,  Briggs  interprets  it  also  as  a  prayer  of  the  nation 
in  exile.®  Psalm  79  is  taken  to  be  an  original  lament  over  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  desecra¬ 
tion  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  decimation  of  the  people. 
Verses  3  and  12  and  parts  of  verse  10  are  said  by  Briggs 
to  be  “characteristically  Maccabean.”*®  The  glosses,  again, 
are  the  work  of  a  Maccabean  editor,  adapting  the  psalm  to 
his  own  day.  The  last  psalm  to  be  studied  under  this  cate¬ 
gory  is  Psalm  83.  He  finds  this  to  be  an  urgent  invocation 
of  God  in  Nehemiah's  time  for  deliverance  from  the  con¬ 
spiracy  of  the  neighboring  nations  against  Israel.  After 
noting  that  some  scholars  refer  the  psalm  to  the  time  of  I 
Maccabees  5,  he  concludes  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  such 
a  late  date.'*  To  summarize  the  position  of  Briggs,  we  see 
that  he  does  not  consider  the  four  supposedly  unquestioned 
Maccabean  psalms  as  belonging  to  that  time,  although  in 

*C.  A.  and  E.  G.  Briggs^  The  Book  of  Psalms  (I.C.C.),  Vol.  I,  pp.  374- 
376. 

*Op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  ISO,  152.  In  this  case,  however,  he  finds  glosses  from 
a  Maccabean  editor,  although  he  does  not  make  clear  upon  what  baiU 
he  discerns  such  features  of  the  text, 
pp.  197,  198. 
pp.  217,  219. 
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two  instances  he  posits  a  Maccabean  redaction,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  at  least  a  partial  surrender  of  his  position. 

Over  against  those  who  find  Maccabean  psalms  or  Mac¬ 
cabean  elements  in  the  Psalter  are  scholars,  like  Butten- 
wieser,  who  reject  the  concept  entirely.  After  surveying 
briefly  the  position  of  Wellhausen  and  the  change  that  has 
come  since — a  shift  in  which  some  critics  suggest  that  psal¬ 
mody  may  be  as  old  as  the  religion  of  Israel — ^he  reminds  us 
that  these  men  still  maintain,  the  bulk  of  the  Psalter  to  be 
a  product  of  post-exilic  times  down  to  the  Maccabean  age. 
He  finds  fault  with  such  conclusions,  because  they  are  based 
upon  what  extraneous  sources  reveal  rather  than  what  the 
Psalms  themselves  make  plain  regarding  their  history.  The 
Psalms  themselves,  he  feels,  refute  very  definitely  the  pre¬ 
vailing  belief  in  Maccabean  psalms.’*  He  denies  Gesenius* 
old  basis  of  judgment  in  the  matter — ^as  to  whether  the  final 
edition  of  the  different  collections  and  the  close  of  the  Old 
Testament  canon  could  be  dated  as  late  as  the  Maccabean 
period — and  declares  that  the  one  really  vital  and  even  fun¬ 
damental  consideration  in  the  entire  discussion,  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  completely  overlooked  or  lost  sight  of.  This 
factor  is  the  fact  that,  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
third  century  B.C.,  Hebrew  as  a  spoken  tongue  began  to 
decline  and  finally  died  out,  being  gradually  replaced  by 
Aramaic.'*  He  presents  proof  in  the  matter  on  the  basis  of 
the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira  and  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  He  notes  that  in  Ben  Sira  the  language  is 
ill  suited  to  the  thought  and  that,  above  all,  the  writing  of 
Hebrew  is  very  faulty.  His  work  abounds  in  incorrect  usages. 
Schechter  has  shown  that  his  language  is  similar  to  the 
language  found  in  the  Mishna  and  the  Talmud.  On  what 
ground  are  we  to  account  for  Ben  Sira*s  inferior  Hebrew? 
It  was  surely  not  due  to  any  lack  of  ability  on  his  part  as  a 
writer.  He  was  considered  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  man 

‘*M.  Buttenwieser,  The  Psalms  Chronologically  Treated  ivith  a  Ne<iu 
Translation  (Chicago,  1938),  p.  10. 

*^lbiJ.,  pp.  10-14. 
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of  literary  ability  and  attainments,  even  as  the  best  edu¬ 
cated  man  of  his  day,  according  to  the  statement  of  his 
grandson  in  the  Prologue  to  his  Greek  translation  of  the 
writings  of  his  grandfather.  The  only  possible  explanation 
of  the  peculiarity  noted,  Buttenwieser  concludes,  is  that  at 
the  time  of  his  writing  (that  is,  between  190  and  170  B.C.) 
Hebrew  was  no  longer  a  spoken  language  but  was  employed 
only  as  the  language  of  the  sacred  writings.  This  position 
he  says  is  confirmed  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  that  is  to  say,  its  combination  of  both  Aramaic 
and  Hebrew.  His  view  holds  that  the  book  was  written  en¬ 
tirely  in  Aramaic  originally  (except  for  the  prayer  in  9:4- 
19),  and  was  later  translated  in  part  into  Hebrew.  There¬ 
fore,  Aramaic  was  the  language  of  the  masses.  He  con¬ 
tends  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  proof  positive  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  Aramaic  was  the  language  spoken 
by  the  Hebrew  people.  His  final  solution  is  this:  the  ex* 
treme  view  that  half  or  more  of  the  Psalms  are  Maccabean 
is  to  be  ignored;  the  moderate  view  that  holds  to  a  small 
number  does  not  do  justice  to  the  fact  that  they  are  of  such 
high  literary  quality  that  their  composition  can  only  be 
placed  in  a  time  when  Hebrew  literature  was  still  at  its 
height  and  not  in  a  time  of  decadence;  the  position  that  a 
few  psalms  are  Maccabean  is  untenable  because  the  language 
is  idiomatic  Hebrew.  Thus,  not  even  any  of  the  third  group 
are  to  be  placed  so  late  as  the  Maccabean  era.  Buttenwieser 
faces  the  question  as  to  why  Hebrew  of  a  good  quality  could 
not  be  written  after  the  language  was  no  longer  a  spoken 
one.  His  answer  is  that  the  poems  of  Jehuda  ha-Levi,  which 
are  pointed  to  as  a  possible  refutation  of  his  position,  show 
indeed  an  unnatural  Hebrew  for  the  most  part  and  lack  that 
grand  element  of  spontaneity.  Now,  whether  or  not  we 
feel  that  Buttenwieser  has  given  us  deciding  criteria  for 
judgment  in  the  case,  we  must  admit  that  his  arguments  are 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  He  may  not  have  ac¬ 
counted  for  all  the  factors  in  the  discussion,  but  he  has 
certainly  placed  us  in  possession  of  a  feature  that  we  can- 
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not  afford  to  overlook.  To  us  his  reasoning  appears  par¬ 
ticularly  cogent,  for  we  have  been  able  to  test  for  ourselves 
the  language  of  the  Psalms  or  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  that  of  the  Mishna  and  Talmud,  and  we  feel  his  argu¬ 
ments  are  indeed  valid. 

Oesterley,  in  his  first  work  on  the  Psalms,**  discusses  the 
question  of  Maccabean  psalms  but  briefly.  He  shows  how 
the  lines  are  drawn  among  interpreters  between  Briggs, 
Mowinckel,  and  Kittel,  who  hold  there  are  a  few  of  them, 
and  Knabenbauer,  Hans  Schmidt,  Koenig,  and  Herkenne, 
who  reject  the  idea  altogether,  and  Begrich-Gunkel,“  who 
think  it  is  very  doubtful  and  do  not  assign  any  of  the  Psalms 
to  that  age.  Oesterley’s  concluding  word  is  that  so-called 
Maccabean  psalms  are  capable  of  a  different  interpreta- 
ton,  as  shown  by  Gunkel.  He  finds  it  difficult  to  maintain 
that  any  of  the  Psalms  are  Maccabean  in  character.**  In  his 
second  work  on  the  Psalter*’  Oesterley  gives  a  more  extended 
discussion  of  the  problem.  He  begins  with  the  cautious 
statement  that  his  considerations  will  not  definitely  disprove 
Maccabean  authorship  and  date  for  any  of  the  Psalms,  but 
will  suggest  that  such  a  date  is  improbable.  Psalm  44:17, 
18  (Hebrew  18,  19)  is  said  to  be  true  only  of  Maccabean 
times,  and  with  reference  to  the  nation  (see  verses  5  and  9, 
Hebrew  6  and  10).  In  view  of  I  Maccabees  1:11-15,  how 
can  these  words  apply  to  Maccabean  times?  In  the  Macca¬ 
bees  account  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  in  those  days  there 
went  out  “of  Israel  apostates.”  Verse  22  (Hebrew  23)  of 
the  same  psalm  is  said  to  refer  to  religious  persecution  caus¬ 
ing  the  Maccabean  uprising,  but  one  needs  only  to  read 
I  Maccabees  1 :29-63  to  catch  an  altogether  different  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  root  of  the  contention.  No  one  can  question  that 
Psalm  44  is  speaking  of  persecution,  but  there  is  no  indi- 

^*A  Fresh  Approach  to  the  Psalms,  published  in  1937. 

'®The  hyphenation  indicates  that  the  former  completed  the  work  of  the 
latter  upon  the  death  of  the  latter. 
cit.,  pp.  53,  54. 

"The  Psalms,  in  two  volumes,  which  appeared  in  1939  and  to  which  we 

have  referred  before  this. 
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cation  that  it  was  on  so  large  a  scale  as  the  Syrian  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Jews  in  the  second  century  B.C.  Furthermore, 
the  Maccabean  Wars,  except  for  the  initial  successes  of  the 
Syrians,  were  a  series  of  victories  for  the  Jews.  The  Mac¬ 
cabean  date  seems  to  be  ruled  out  by  these  arguments.  With 
reference  to  Psalm  74,  those  who  hold  to  the  Maccabean 
date  claim  that  verses  3  to  9  are  to  be  compared  with  I 
Maccabees  1 :38  and  II  Maccabees  1 :8,  where  the  same  event 
is  said  to  be  in  view.  This  is  unlikely  for  several  reasons. 
In  verse  3  of  the  psalm  the  temple  is  in  “perpetual  ruins,” 
and  in  verse  7  the  sanctuary  is  on  fire.  Surely  there  is  no 
agreement  here  with  what  is  known  of  the  attack  on  the 
Temple  in  the  time  of  the  Hasmoneans.  The  Temple  was 
not  in  ruins;  only  the  priests’  chambers  (see  I  Maccabees 
4:38)  were  pulled  down.  And  in  the  account  of  the  rededi¬ 
cation  of  the  Temple  no  word  is  given  us  that  it  was  rebuilt. 
Nor  was  the  sanctuary  set  on  fire;  only  the  gates  were 
burned.'*  Most  convincing  of  all  the  arguments  that  the 
account  in  the  Psalms  and  that  in  First  and  Second  Macca¬ 
bees  do  not  refer  to  the  same  occurrences  is  that  the  chief 
outrage  of  the  whole  desecration,  the  setting  up  of  an  “abom¬ 
ination  of  desolation”  upon  the  altar,  is  not  hinted  at  in  the 
psalm.  Would  such  be  the  case  if  the  Maccabean  incidents 
were  being  paralleled  in  Psalm  74?'®  Some  expositors  tell 
us  that  the  mo‘adhe  *el  (5)k  nyio),  places  of  assembly  or 
appointed  times  of  God,  mentioned  in  verse  8  refers  to 
synagogues.  The  American  Standard  Version  so  trans¬ 
lates  it  in  the  text,  but  gives  “places  of  assembly”  as  a  mar¬ 
ginal  reading.  If  the  indication  is  to  synagogues,  then  Mac¬ 
cabean  times  must  be  meant,  it  is  claimed.  Archaeology 
has  thrown  convincing  light  on  this  question.  In  the  first 
place,  the  synagogues  were  not  called  mo*adhe  *el,  but  the 
word  for  synagogue,  then  as  now,  is  hakkeneseth  (nojDn), 
the  same  root  thought  in  Hebrew  as  underlies  the  Greek 
words  found  in  the  term  “synagogue.”  In  the  second  place. 


'•Cf.  I  Macc.  4:38;  II  Macc.  1:8;  8:33. 

’•W,  O.  E.  Oesterley,  The  Psalms,  Vol.  I,  pp.  67,  68. 
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the  eminent  Palestinian  archaeologist,  Sukenik,  an  authori¬ 
ty  on  synagogues  in  Palestine  and  the  East,  has  shown  by 
archaeological  evidence  that  synagogues  did  not  exist  in 
Palestine  as  early  as  Maccabean  days.  Says  he,  “It  is  also 
a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  first  synagogues  are  to  be 
sought  in  Palestine  or  in  the  lands  of  the  ancient  Diaspora. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note  in  this  connexion  that  whereas 
there  is  archaeological  evidence  of  the  existence  of  syna¬ 
gogues  in  Egypt  as  early  as  the  third  century  B.C.E.,  and 
in  Greece  as  early  as  the  second  century  B.C.E.,  the  date  of 
the  oldest  remains  of  a  synagogue  found  in  Palestine  is  not 
earlier  than  the  first  centunry  C.E.”*“  In  concluding  our 
discussion  of  Psalm  74  we  note  that  verse  9  is  applied  to 
Maccabean  times,  because  it  states  that  there  was  no  prophet. 
This  is  just  as  applicable  to  most  of  the  post-exilic  period. 
If  this  psalm  were  Maccabean,  would  it  have  passed  over 
in  silence  the  fact  that  the  Syrian  power  was  seeking  to 
stamp  out  in  ruthless  fashion  the  religion  of  Israel?  Reli¬ 
gion  was  no  secondary  issue  to  any  of  the  psalmists.  The 
silence  of  the  psalmist  on  this  score  is  inexplicable  if  it 
were  written  in  Maccabean  times.  Note  also  that  this  psalm 
was  quoted  as  a  prophecy  by  the  writer  of  I  Maccabees.*' 

We  turn  briefly  to  a  consideration  of  Psalm  83,  another 
psalm  for  which  a  Maccabean  date  is  advocated.  A  paral¬ 
lelism  is  said  to  exist  between  verses  3  and  4  (Hebrew  4 
and  5)  of  the  psalm  and  the  passage  in  I  Maccabees  5:2. 
Verses  6  to  8  (Hebrew  7  to  9)  in  the  psalm  give  the  names 
of  the  enemies  of  Israel:  Edom,  the  Ishmaelites,  Moab,  the 
Hagarenes,  Gebal,  Ammon,  Amalek,  Philistia,  Tyre,  and 
Assyria  also.  God  is  besought  to  make  them  like  the  whirl¬ 
ing  dust  and  the  stubble  (verses  13-17,  Hebrew  14-18),  but 
no  indication  is  given  us  that  these  enemies  were  all  de¬ 
feated.  Conversely,  the  account  in  I  Maccabees  5:3-68  (es¬ 
pecially  verses  63  and  64)  is  a  long  recital  of  the  victories 

*®E.  L.  Sukenik,  Ancient  Synagogues  in  Palestine  and  Greece  (the  Schweich 
Lectures  of  the  British  Academy,  1930),  1934,  p.  1. 

*'I  Maccabees  7:17. 
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of  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  his  followers.  With  such  funda¬ 
mental  difference  how  can  they  both  speak  of  the  same 
series  of  events? 

Several  additional  observations  of  a  general  character 
are  adduced  by  Oesterley”  to  show  the  improbability  of  any 
of  the  psalms  being  written  so  late  as  this  period,  and  we 
deem  these  arguments  to  be  particularly  pertinent  and  ger¬ 
mane  to  the  problem.  First,  Hellenizing  tendencies  do  not 
argue  for  Maccabean  times,  because  Hellenistic  influences 
were  exerted  among  the  Jewish  people  for  some  time  before 
this.  Second,  the  mention  of  Hasidim  in  some  of  the  psalms 
and  I  Maccabees  does  not  prove  a  decisive  factor  in  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  manner  of  the  mention  of  them  in  I  Maccabees 
reveals  that  they  had  been  in  existence  for  some  time.  Last¬ 
ly,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Maccabean  Wars,  lasting  from 
the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  167  B.C.  to  the 
rededication  of  the  temple  in  164  B.C.,  were  quite  favorable 
to  the  Jews.  Is  it  reasonable  to  hold  that  the  despairing 
character  of  the  “Maccabean”  psalms  would  have  been  ap¬ 
propriate  in  the  worship  of  the  Temple  in  the  following  half 
a  century,  a  period  of  successive  Jewish  triumphs?  If 
these  psalms  had  already  been  in  the  Psalter,  their  con¬ 
tinued  use  along  with  the  penitential  and  plaintive  psalms 
would  be  a  commonplace  of  the  worship  of  the  Temple,  and 
for  the  latter  psalms  no  Maccabean  date  is  proposed.  Ar¬ 
chaeology  has  taught  us  to  pay  attention  to  what  is  called 
Sitz  im  Leben  (situation  in  life,  or  life  situaton)  of  the  Old 
Testament  writings.  These  alleged  Maccabean  psalms  fit 
poorly  with  times  of  great  victory  and  conquest ;  they  should 
have  been  of  a  joyful  character  considering  the  glorious 
character  of  this  period  in  Jewish  history  which  is  com¬ 
memorated  to  this  day  among  the  Jewish  people  in  the  P^east 
of  Dedication.  Since  the  so-called  Maccabean  psalms  speak 
of  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  of  religious  persecution,  to 
what  can  they  refer  if  not  to  the  Maccabean  Wars?  The 
question  is  in  point,  although  difficult  to  answer.  Because 


Psalms,  Vol.  I,  p.  69  ff. 
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we  have  scant  sources  of  information  for  Jewish  history 
during  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  B.C.,  Oesterley  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  writers  of  the  psalms  in  question  may 
have  had  certain  historical  events  before  them,  the  data  of 
which  have  not  come  down  to  us.*’  He  suggests  one  possi¬ 
bility:  in  351  B.C.  Phoenicia  revolted  against  Artaxerxes  III 
Ochus,  the  Persian  king,  an  uprising  which  was  not  put  down 
for  three  years.  Information  from  the  historians  Eusebius 
and  Schiirer  shows  that  all  of  Syria  was  involved,  and  Egypt 
is  also  found  as  an  interested  participant.  The  Jews,  hav¬ 
ing  sided  with  the  revolters,  suffered  greatly  when  the  Per¬ 
sians  gained  the  advantage.  The  Temple  in  Jerusalem  could 
have  fared  no  better  than  the  temples  of  Egypt  and  the 
other  revolting  countries.  The  Persians  were  known  to  com¬ 
mit  such  sacrilege  in  their  wars.  Thus,  the  desecration  of 
the  temple  in  167  B.C.  is  not  demanded  as  the  background 
for  these  psalms.  We  suggest  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  586  B.C.  cannot  be  ruled  out 
as  a  possibility  for  the  background  of  these  psalms.*’ 

Peters,  arguing  at  length  from  the  liturgical  character  of 
the  closing  sections  of  the  Psalter,  decides  that  a  date  be¬ 
tween  280  and  180  B.C.  saw  the  completion  of  the  Psalter. 
In  view  of  this  conclusion  he  holds  that  Maccabean  psalms 
are  “quite  impossible.”*’  He  finds  not  one  in  the  entire 
Psalter,  for  the  collections  were  closed  before  that  period. 
He  does  not  deny  revisions  in  the  Psalms  after  their  compi¬ 
lation,  but  he  feels  this  would  not  be  radical  nor  extensive, 
in  the  light  of  II  Maccabees  2:13,  14.  His  treatment  of 
Psalm  150  is  interesting.  He  notes  here  that  we  have  the 
same  names  for  instruments  employed  from  the  earliest 
times,  unlike  the  names  used  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  He 
takes  this  as  a  proof  against  the  possibility  of  Maccabean 


'*The  Psalms,  Vol.  I,  pp.  72,  73. 

’*True,  Psalm  74:9  would  appear  to  militate  against  this  position,  but  it 
is  susceptible  of  explanation  if  we  understand  the  language  as  that  of 
despair  over  the  complete  destruction  about  them. 

**J.  P.  Peters,  The  Psalms  as  Liturgies,  p.  72. 
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psalms  in  the  Psalter  or  of  any  thoroughgoing  revision  at 
so  late  a  date.** 

Welch  handles  the  question  of  the  Maccabean  psalms  in 
a  rather  summary  way.  Says  he,  “Duhm  does  not  hesitate 
to  carry  its  final  composition  into  the  time  of  the  Macca¬ 
bees.  Others  seek  a  date  for  a  large  number  of  the  psalms 
in  the  years  between  the  return  from  exile  and  the  Macca¬ 
bean  rising.  The  latter  period  certainly  has  one  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  commend  it  for  such  a  purpose.  Since  nothing 
is  known  about  Israel's  inner  life  then,  it  is  possible  to  put 
into  those  years  anything  we  find  it  inconvenient  to  place 
elsewhere.*'** 

By  way  of  summarization  of  some  of  the  findings  on  the 
subject  of  Psalter  dating,  we  had  occasion  to  present  evi¬ 
dence*’  that,  as  far  as  dating  the  Psalms  was  concerned,  the 
terminus  a  quo  is  pre-exilic  times.  This  conclusion  agrees 
with  the  whole  history  of  the  Hebrew  people  and  their  re¬ 
ligious  background,  the  prominence  of  David  in  the  monar¬ 
chy  and  worship  of  Israel,  and  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Temple  ritual.  As  to  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  Psalter  dat¬ 
ing,  there  has  been  quite  a  radical  change,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  we  have  dwelt  on  that  phase  of  the  problem.  For¬ 
merly  it  was  common  practice  to  point  out  certain  psalms 
as  Maccabean  in  date,  and  some  went  to  great  lengths  in 
the  matter,  assigning  quite  a  large  number  to  such  a  late 
date.  One  of  the  chief  criteria  for  such  judgment  was  the 
mention  of  a  king.  Since  the  bulk  of  the  Psalter  was  placed 
in  post-exilic  times  (and  wrongly,  we  believe),  even  late 
post-exilic  times,  there  seemed  but  one  propitious  time  in 
which  to  place  these  psalms  that  speak  of  a  king,  namely, 
the  Maccabean  era  when  the  Jewish  people  had  their  own 
rulers  after  breaking  the  yoke  of  Greco-Syrian  oppression. 
Now,  scholars  like  Gunkel  and  Mowinckel,  on  the  basis  of 

**Op.  cit.,  p.  494. 

'"’The  Psalter  in  Life,  Worship,  and  History,  pp.  96,  97. 

’*See  our  article  in  Bibliotheca  Sarrn,  Vol.  104  (Oct.-Dec.,  1947),  pp.  426- 
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archaeological  evidence,  place  such  psalms  in  pre-exilic  times 
with  quite  a  good  bit  of  confidence.  Furthermore,  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  Maccabean  dates  drawn  from  internal  references 
have  been  shown  to  be  susceptible  of  entirely  different  in¬ 
terpretations.  We  conclude  that  there  are  no  psalms  which 
can  be  dated  so  late  as  the  Maccabean  age. 

Dallas,  Texas 

■o  o  o 

“Where  a  doubt  may  reasonably  exist  as  to  which  of  two 
or  more  explanations  of  a  word  or  phrase  is  the  best,  the 
interpreter  should  place  them  together  before  the  reader  and 
state  his  reasons  for  preferring  the  one  which  he  has  con¬ 
cluded  to  adopt.  If  he  thinks  he  can  offer  something  better 
than  what  has  been  proposed  before,  he  should  not  hesitate 
to  do  so.  But  there  are  two  errors  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  writings  of  this  nature  which  he  should  carefully  en¬ 
deavor  to  avoid.  While  he  manifests  his  respect  for  the 
genius  and  labors  of  his  predecessors  by  accrediting  as  far 
as  practicable  each  valuable  explanation  to  its  original  au¬ 
thor,  he  should  disdain  the  cheap  triumphs  to  be  gained  by 
elaborately  confuting  their  palpable  mistakes.  Again,  a 
profound  regard  for  truth,  while  it  incites  him  to  spare  no 
labor  in  investigating  and  weighing  every  particular  that 
may  promise  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  subject  of  his 
researches,  should  cause  him  to  keep  a  jealous  guard  against 
that  natural  vanity  which  prompts  many  to  attach  an  undue 
and  even  exclusive  value  to  their  own  conjectures,  though 
they  may  have  nothing  but  their  novelty  to  recommend 
them.  Another  rule  which  the  interpreter  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  in  the  present  state  of  Biblical  criticism  should  adopt 
is  that  of  a  close  adherence  to  the  Masoretic  text.  That 
this  text  is  wholly  free  from  errors  no  honest  and  well-in¬ 
formed  critic  will  assert ;  nevertheless  the  absurdity  of  setting 
up  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint  or  any  other  version  in 
opposition  to  it  as  a  whole  has  been  too  well  exposed  to  be 
now  entertained  for  a  moment.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  May, 
1848. 
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THE  DAUGHTER  OF  JAIRUS 

By  Carl  Armerding,  D.D. 

“She  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth”  (Luke  8:52).  In  spite  of 
this  plain  statement  made  by  our  Lord  Jesus  concerning  the 
daughter  of  Jairus,  we  have  generally  included  her  in  the 
number  of  persons  whom  our  Lord  raised  from  the  dead 
when  He  was  here  on  earth.  We  have  assumed,  of  course, 
that  when  He  said  “She  .  .  .  sleepeth'*  He  meant  the  same 
as  when  He  said  of  Lazarus,  “Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth.’" 
We  find,  however,  that  when  the  disciples  thought  that  He 
was  speaking  of  Lazarus  as  “taking  rest  in  sleep”  (John 
11:13)  He  told  them  plainly,  “Lazarus  is  dead.”  There  is 
no  record  of  any  such  statement  in  connection  with  the 
daughter  of  Jairus.  Moreover,  when  He  said  “She  .  .  . 
sleepeth”  He  used  a  different  word  (-/.aOEuSo))  from  the  one 
found  in  John  11:11.  The  word  that  He  used  in  connection 
with  Lazarus  (xoipdco)  is  the  same  word  that  Paul  used  in  1 
Thessalonians  4:13-15  in  referring  to  “the  dead  in  Christ.” 
But  the  word  which  Christ  used  in  connection  with  the  little 
maid  is  the  word  which  Paul  used  in  1  Thessalonians  5:6 
when  he  said,  “Let  us  not  sleep  as  do  others.”  Manifestly, 
the  word  “sleep”  does  not  refer  to  death  here,  otherwise  he 
would  be  exhorting  the  Thessalonians  not  to  die!  It  is  quite 
clear  from  the  latter  half  of  that  same  verse  that  sleeping 
there  is  the  opposite  of  watching.  And  that,  we  believe,  is 
the  case  also  in  1  Thessalonians  5 :10  where  the  word  “wake” 
should  have  been  translated  “watch.”  It  is  so  rendered  in 
verse  6  of  the  chapter. 

But  there  is  still  another  difference  to  be  noted  between 
the  case  of  Lazarus  and  that  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus.  Of 
the  former  the  Lord  said,  “I  go,  that  I  may  awake  him  out 
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of  sleep,**  But  of  the  latter  He  said,  “Fear  not,  believe  only, 
and  she  shall  be  made  whole**  (Luke  8:50).  The  one  was  a 
resurrection,  the  other  a  restoration.  Lazarus  thus  became 
a  sample  of  those  whom  the  Lord  will  raise  from  among  the 
dead  when  He  comes  again  to  receive  His  own  unto  Himself. 
But  the  restoration  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  recovery  of  one 
who  “is  dead  while  she  liveth”  (1  Tim.  5:6).  In  saying  that 
we  are  not  denying  that  it  may  also  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  the  national  resurrection  of  Israel,  as  some  believe.  But 
leaving  that  out  of  account  for  the  present,  let  us  think  of 
her  as  a  type  of  those  who  have  spiritual  life  but  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  are  said  to  be  dead  while 
they  live.  Alas,  such  are  all  too  numerous  today!  Shall  we 
just  leave  them  to  themselves?  Shall  we  consider  their  case 
hopeless?  Should  not  the  fact  that  this  particular  miracle 
is  mentioned  three  times  in  the  CJospels  encourage  us  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Lord  for  them  even  as  Jairus  did  for  his  daugh¬ 
ter?  Of  course,  we  shall  meet  with  those  who  will  seek  to 
dissuade  us  just  as  some  sought  to  dissuade  Jairus.  But  it 
was  just  at  that  point  that  the  Lord  said  to  him,  “Fear  not: 
believe  only,  and  she  shall  be  made  whole.” 

In  the  home  of  Jairus  there  was  much  weeping  and  wail¬ 
ing.  But  when  the  Lord  said,  “Weep  not;  she  is  not  dead, 
but  sleepeth,”  “they  laughed  Him  to  scorn,  knowing  that 
she  was  dead.”  They  did  not  believe  Him.  So  “He  put  them 
all  out,  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  called,  saying.  Maid 
arise.  And  her  spirit  came  again,  and  she  arose  straight¬ 
way.” 

Again  we  notice  a  difference  between  this  and  what  we 
have  in  connection  with  the  resurrection  of  the  son  of  the 
widow  of  Nain  and  that  of  Lazarus.  In  the  case  of  the  for¬ 
mer  we  read,  **He  that  was  dead  sat  up,  and  began  to  speak” 
(Luke  7:15).  And  in  connection  with  Lazarus  we  read,  “He 
that  was  dead  came  forth.”  But  no  such  words  are  used  of 
the  daughter  of  Jairus.  Of  her  it  is  simply  said,  “Her  spirit 
came  again.”  It  was  a  revival.  And  in  order  to  insure  the 
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permanence  of  this  blessing  “He  commanded  to  give  her 
meat.”  And  that  was  written  for  our  learning.  Many  of 
the  professed  children  of  God  are  living  in  pleasure  these 
days.  So  far  as  effective  Christian  testimony  is  concerned 
they  are  “dead.”  Let  us,  like  Jairus,  fall  down  at  Jesus’ 
feet  to  seek  their  restoration.  And  when  they  are  restored, 
let  us  feed  them  with  the  Bread  of  Life. 

Dallas,  Texas 

o  ^ 

“Scarcely  any  conviction  will  impress  itself  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  on  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  Christian  in  contem¬ 
plating  the  church  as  the  instrument  of  the  world’s  evan¬ 
gelization  than  that  of  the  existence  in  the  church  of  latent 
energy.  In  one  point  of  view  no  better  description  can  be 
given,  in  few  words,  of  the  church  as  a  power  in  human  so¬ 
ciety  than  this,  that  it  is  an  immense  assemblage  of  unde¬ 
veloped  resources.  It  is  a  power  the  strength  of  which  has 
never  yet  been  fully  awakened.  It  has  never  been  fairly 
represented  in  the  conflict  of  destiny  which,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  has  convulsed  this  world.  With  all  that  has  been  done 
and  all  that  is  now  doing  to  bring  the  moral  influence  of  the 
church  to  bear  at  its  height  on  the  salvation  of  men,  it  still 
has,  in  the  main,  the  aspect  of  a  reserved  force  whose  ‘hour 
has  not  yet  come.’  It  would  be  interesting  to  observe  more 
at  length  than  it  can  be  done  here  some  details  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  fact.  The  estimate  has  been  made  by  some  who 
have  had  extensive  means  of  information  and  whose  minds 
have  been  much  directed  to  the  philosophical  view  of  the  re¬ 
lations  existing  between  the  church  and  the  world,  that  not 
more  than  one-flfth  of  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Protestant 
Christians  add  anything  of  perceptible  importance  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  church  in  the  work  of  the  world’s  evangeli¬ 
zation.  .  .  .  With  whatever  limitations  the  opinion  might 
be  adopted,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  power  which  the  church  might  exert  instrumentally  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  gospel  is  yet  undeveloped.  It  exists 
in  a  dormant  state.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1854. 
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PROTESTANT  THEOLOGY  SINCE  1700 

By  Miner  Brodhead  Stearns,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  October-Decemher  Number,  1947) 

BARTH  AND  THE  BARTH  IANS 

Author's  Note:  Since  writing  on  Barthian  theology  the  writer 
has  returned  to  Europe  and  has  had  opportunity  to  examine  other 
works  by  and  about  Barth.  He  has  met  conservative  Christian 
leaders  who  were  enthusiastic  about  Barth  and  still  others  who  con¬ 
sider  him  highly  dangerous,  theologically  and  practically.  All  that  has 
been  learned  has  only  confirmed  the  opinion  already  reached  for  this 
article,  namely,  that  Barth  has  been  too  much  influenced  by  philosophy 
and  by  supposedly  scientific  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  man.  Cornelius  Van  Til’s  work  “The  New  Modernism,”  an 
appraisal  of  the  theology  of  Barth  and  Brunner,  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  to  those  who  would  pursue  this  subject  further.  Although 
Barth  claims  to  have  rejected  philosophy,  Van  Til  has  abundantly 
shown  the  philosophical  undercurrent  of  his  thinking  and  traced  it  to 
its  sources  in  masterly  fashion.  An  important  case  in  point  is 
the  matter  of  “Urgeschichte,”  to  which  V’an  Til  devotes  all  of  a 
chapter  of  his  book.  The  latter  translates  this  word  as  primal  his¬ 
tory,  and  shows  that  Barth  has  followed  Overbeck  in  the  development 
of  this  peculiar  philosophic  notion  which  derives  ultimately  from 
Kant.  What  this  world  needs  is  less  philosophy  and  a  more  truly 
Biblical  theology.  We  also  need  more  practical  Christian  living,  to 
which  Barthianism  is  decidedly  not  conducive.  For  it  denies  the 
possibility  of  the  experience  of  conversion  and  is  inimical  to  worth¬ 
while  Pietism. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  a  previous  article  to  Kierke¬ 
gaard  as  a  philosopher.  Although  he  lived  a  century  ago 
(1813-1855),  he  is  now  being  read  more  than  ever  before, 
and  because  of  this  it  will  be  well  to  give  some  further  con¬ 
sideration  to  him  as  a  theologian,  indeed  the  more  so  on 
account  of  his  influence  upon  Karl  Barth,  the  next  man  we 
are  to  consider  with  care.  The  former’s  theological  views 
were  best  expressed  in  his  works.  The  Concluding  Unscien¬ 
tific  Postscript  (1845)  and  Practice  in  Christianity  (1849). 
His  extremely  profound  sense  of  the  awfulness  and  reality 
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of  sin  is  one  of  his  most  characteristic  features,  and  this  is 
undoubtedly  connected  with  his  tremendous  sense  of  God’s 
transcendence  and  holiness — His  “otherness”  from  man.  It 
is  possible,  as  Mackintosh  thinks,  that  Kierkegaard  exagge¬ 
rated  this  “dualism”  between  God  and  man;  but  if  so  it  was 
doubtless  by  an  excess  of  reaction  against  current  rational¬ 
ism  and  speculation.**’ 

Paradox  was  another  characteristic  of  his  theology.  A 
striking  example  of  it  is  cited  by  Mackintosh:  “He  per¬ 
sists  in  declarng  that  the  inwardness  of  our  personal  rela¬ 
tionship  to  God  positively  depends  on  our  blind  acceptance 
of  a  Christological  paradox,  which  is  insoluble  because  in¬ 
trinsically  it  is  paradox  and  nothing  else.  In  no  other  way 
can  we  give  proof  of  willing  submission  to  ‘the  offence  of 
the  Cross.’  Sacrifice  of  the  intellect  is  imperative;  we  must 
simply  own  that  although  God  and  men  are  pure  opposites 
— with  no  affinity  of  any  kind  or  degree  between  them — yet 
in  the  God-man  they  become  one.”***  Mackintosh  takes  of¬ 
fence  at  this  and  doubtless  there  is  some  force  in  his  argu¬ 
ment  that  God  and  man  cannot  be  complete  opposites,  since 
man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that  Kierkegaard  did  not  intend  such  a  contrast,  but  rather 
the  contrast  between  God  as  infinite  and  holy  and  man  as 
finite  and  sinful.  But  we  must  side  with  Kierkegaard  as 
against  Mackintosh  in  the  matter  of  the  dependence  of  our 
salvation  upon  accepting  this  paradox  of  dogma — ^the  union 
of  Deity  and  humanity  in  one  Person,  namely,  Christ.  For 
it  seems  abundantly  clear  from  Scripture  (1  John  4:2;  5:1, 
20,  etc.)  that  no  one  can  be  saved  who  denies  either  the 
Deity  or  the  humanity  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Kierkegaard  evidently  lacked  “the  joy  of  the  Lord”  (Neh. 
8:10)  in  his  idea  of  the  Christian  life,  and  from  the  fact 
that  he  seemed  to  make  it  so  difficult  to  be  a  Christian  it 
would  appear  that  he  confused  salvation  and  spirituality. 
Nevertheless  he  was  clearly  a  devout  Christian,  and  one 
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could  wish  that  there  were  more  theologians  of  his  stripe 
than  of  the  type  of  Schleiermacher,  Ritschl,  and  Troeltsch. 
One  can  also  heartily  commend  his  denunciation  of  the  evils 
of  State  churches. 

Mackintosh  further  complains  that  “Kierkegaard  will  not 
see  the  promised  Kingdom  of  God  looming  through  the  past, 
beckoning  into  the  future,  finally  triumphant  over  human 
failure.”***  If  this  means  that  Kierkegaard  was  not  cheered 
by  “the  blessed  hope”  of  Christ’s  imminent  return,  then  it 
is  indeed  to  be  deplored.  But  how  many  theologians  have 
cherished  that  hope  since  Origen  dismissed  it  by  his  allego¬ 
rizing  exegesis  and  Augustine  consented  to  the  dismissal  a 
century  and  a  half  later?  Does  Mackintosh  himself  hold 
the  correct  view,  or  is  he  expecting  the  kingdom  of  Gcd  to 
be  realized  by  human  effort?  The  passage  is  not  clear. 
Still,  with  all  his  criticism  Mackintosh  pays  tribute  to  Kier¬ 
kegaard’s  prophetic  mission.  He  says:  “An  age  of  fiat  and 
craven  rationalism  must  be  stung  into  wakefulness;  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  hour  no  place  was  left  for  timid  im¬ 
partiality;  the  crisis  called  for  didactic  hyperbole  which  by 
its  sharp  edge  pierced  to  the  vitals.  Not  for  him,  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  strike  the  balance  nicely  between  God  and  man, 
transcendence  and  immanence,  the  Gospel  and  the  culture  of 
the  age.  Like  a  prophet  he  cried  to  his  generation  that  God 
is  absolute  and  the  world  is  evil.  The  Church  must  cease 
to  ‘count  God  a  fool.’  Yet  he  was  less  blind  than  we  might 
suppose  to  the  value  of  factors  in  the  problem  which,  in  the 
interest  of  his  message,  he  ignores  almost  ruthlessly.  If 
truth  is  stated  unconditionally,  we  may  trust  the  average 
man  to  supply  all  the  conventional  qualifications.  Life  for 
him  was  contradictory  throughout;  why  then,  in  construing 
the  majestic  Revelation  of  God,  should  we  indulge  a  taste 
for  smooth  and  puny  reconciliation?  .  .  .  The  chief  value 
of  his  work,  it  is  permissible  to  think,  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  detailed  or  systematized  exposition  of  Christian  belief 
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as  in  the  clear,  even  if  occasionally  strident  and  hysterical, 
note  of  warning  which  he  sounded  for  theologians  as  a  class. 
He  is  one  of  those  thinkers  who  indignantly  resent  all  ef¬ 
forts  to  bring  faith  and  speculative  philosophy  into  agree¬ 
ment,  urging  with  vehemence  that  the  apologetical  vindica¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  betrays  the  very  genius  of  our  faith, 
and  that  the  only  legitimate  form  of  defence  is  frontal  at¬ 
tack.  .  .  .  He  tears  in  rags  all  religion  which  is  utilitarian 
and  anthropocentric.  He  gives  voice  to  that  sense  of  crea- 
tureliness  which  overwhelms  us  as  we  worship,  and  stops 
every  mouth  before  God.  He  brings  home  to  the  awakened 
soul  those  factors  in  life  which  express  the  Divine  sovereign¬ 
ty  in  its  sublimest  form.  Across  the  page  he  writes,  in  let¬ 
ters  of  smoke  and  fire,  the  critical  truth  that  God  is  holy 
and  we  are  sinners — sinners,  not  because  as  creatures  we 
have  been  made  finite,  but  because  we  have  thrust  the  will 
of  God  aside  and  rejected  Him  to  His  face.  There  is  no 
need  to  consider  this  the  whole  of  Christianity.  None  the 
less,  the  man  who  fails  to  discover  in  prophets  and  apostles 
something  of  which  Kierkegaard’s  strong  words  are  an  in¬ 
dex — something  real  and  august  at  which  he  is  pointing, 
though  with  one-sided  emphasis — appears  to  me  to  read  with 
a  veil  upon  his  eyes.”*’" 

Before  proceeding  to  the  study  of  Karl  Barth  himself,  it 
may  be  well  first  to  consider  an  admirable  synthesis  of  the 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries  as  given  by  Emil  Brunner,  the 
most  prominent  Barthian  after  Barth  himself.  This  will 
serve  as  a  background  for  a  better  understanding  of  Barth’s 
theology.*”  Brunner  points  out  that  the  19th  century  was 
still  influenced  by  the  “Enlightenment”  of  the  18th,  and 
that  all  authoritative  theological  movements  held  in  common 
the  “Enlightenment”  idea  that  all  religion  is  essentially  one 
though  manifesting  itself  historically  in  many  forms.  Reli¬ 
gion  was  always  the  theme,  and  therefore  theology  became 

pp.  255-57. 
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nothing  more  than  the  science  of  religion.  Christian  theolo¬ 
gy  was  but  the  study  of  the  Christian  religion  conceived  as 
only  one  form  or  modification  of  religion  in  general. 

Supernatural  revealed  truth  was  denied  by  the  “Enlight¬ 
enment,”  rational  or  natural  truth  was  all  that  would  be 
admitted.  This  truth  was  held  to  be  one — in  other  words, 
“from  the  mathematical  theorem  to  the  loftiest  religious  or 
metaphysical  concept,  there  is  continuity.”  Such  a  view¬ 
point  was  held  not  only  by  rationalism,  but  also  by  the  ideal¬ 
istic-romantic  and  historical-positivistic  schools  of  theology. 
Schleiermacher,  the  most  influential  theologian  of  the  19th 
century,  also  held  this  monistic  conception  of  truth.  For 
him,  though  truth  may  have  various  sectors  or  provinces,  it 
has  only  one  center,  which  is  the  human  spirit,  and  this  in 
its  deepest  depth  is  one  with  the  divine  Spirit.  This  essence 
of  religion  is  native  to  every  human  soul  but  appears  in  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  of  which  the  purest  is  Christianity.  Brunner 
rightly  perceives  that  this  fundamental  conception  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  Christianity  is  essentially  the  same,  in  spite  of 
outward  differences,  alike  in  Schleiermacher,  Kant,  Fichte, 
Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  Edward  von  Hartmann,  Eucken,  and 
Dilthey.  To  quote  Brunner’s  own  words:  “.  .  .  How¬ 
ever  marked  may  be  the  difference  between  the  rationalistic- 
ethical  emphasis  of  a  Kant  and  the  grandiose  aesthetic  and 
logical  emphasis  of  a  Hegel,  between  the  optimism  of  the 
Idealists  and  the  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer,  looked  at  in 
terms  of  their  ultimate  implications  they  are  all  fundamen¬ 
tally  one;  there  is  only  one  truth,  that  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  depth  of  the  human  spirit,  be  it  in  his  thinking  or  in 
his  feeling,  in  his  will  or  in  his  intuition.”'*® 

Next  Brunner  sketches  the  effects  of  the  new  emphasis 
placed  upon  history  in  the  study  of  theology  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  19th  century,  showing  that  even  the  historical 
“does  not  escape  from  the  circle  of  what  is  immanent  to  the 
human  spirit.”  Lessing  said  that  history  was  the  book  of 
illustrations  for  the  formulae  of  abstract  thought.  Ritschl 
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and  his  school  tried  to  “break  through  this  circle  of  imma¬ 
nence  and  to  give  to  Christianity  a  place  outside  of  this  spe¬ 
cific  notion  of  religion;  but  the  attempt  failed.””*  We  have 
already  considered  the  History  of  Religion  school  of  Ernst 
Troeltsch  into  which  Ritschlianism  drifted,  which  resumed 
the  position  of  Schleiermacher  that  the  essence  of  religion  is 
always  the  same.  Brunner  rightly  remarks,  however,  that 
Troeltsch  and  Rudolph  Otto  are  scientists  in  the  field  of 
religion  rather  than  genuine  theologians. 

Such  was  the  theological  atmosphere  into  which  Bar- 
thianism  burst.  As  for  its  effects  on  this  atmosphere  Brun¬ 
ner  makes  the  striking  statement:  “.  .  .  However,  while 
it  is  authoritative  still  in  other  than  continental  lands,  there 
is  scarcely  a  trace  of  it  left  within  the  sphere  of  continental 
theological  science.  The  writings  of  Rudolph  Otto  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  only  really  significant  representative  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  tradition  of  the  last  century,  stand  out  today  only  as 
do  those  great  pieces  of  rock  in  our  woods  and  meadows 
which  one  regards  as  the  witnesses  of  the  ice  age — remnants 
of  an  otherwise  vanished  epoch.  And  still  the  new  epoch 
is  of  so  recent  a  date  that  we  who  today  are  engaged  in 
theological  work  have  all,  as  far  as  our  own  training  is  con¬ 
cerned,  come  out  of  that  ice  age.  How  has  so  complete  a 
reversal  of  position  within  so  short  a  time  been  possible?””* 

Brunner  proceeds  then  to  list  what  he  considers  the  five 
most  important  factors  which  account  for  “the  almost  un¬ 
paralleled  rapid  and  radical  break-down  in  theology.”*” 
They  are  the  following.  First  of  all,  the  discovery  of  the 
New  Testament  eschatology  by  Albert  Schweitzer  and  Jo¬ 
hannes  Weiss.  By  this  Brunner  means  that  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus  was  always  paramount  in  His  thinking,  whereas 
the  19th  century  theologians  had  relegated  this  feature  to 
the  background.  “Put  in  one  word,  the  interpretation  of 
Jesus  presented  by  the  Enlightenment  and  by  Idealism  was 
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destroyed  by  historical  investigation/’  The  second  factor 
was  the  new  discovery  of  Luther  by  Karl  Holl.  “If  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  is  what  Luther  understood  by  the  word,  then  that 
which  a  Schleiermacher  and  a  Ritschl — ^to  say  nothing  of 
Troeltsch  and  Otto — understood  is  something  other  than 
Christian  faith.”  The  third  factor  was  the  conservative 
theology,  which,  though  held  by  a  minority,  continued 
through  the  19th  century  as  a  reaction  against  the  “truth- 
monism”  of  the  “Enlightenment,”  of  idealism,  romanticism, 
and  positivism.  Under  this  point  Brunner  states  that  the 
real  impulse  came  from  the  dialectic  theology  of  Soren  Kier¬ 
kegaard,  considered  above.  However,  as  the  fourth  point, 
Brunner  affirms  that  the  real  origin  of  the  dialectic  theology 
is  to  be  traced,  not  to  Kierkegaard,  but  to  the  two  Blum- 
hardts,  who  belong  in  “that  succession  of  men  gripped  and 
motivated  by  the  great  Revival”  which  followed  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  Wars.  The  point  of  contact  between  these  men  and 
Barth  and  Brunner  was  Herman  Kutter.  These  names  may 
mean  little  to  us,  but  Brunner  affirms  that  the  Blumhardts 
were  men  of  spiritual  power  who  could  make  theologians 
think.  The  fifth  factor  in  the  theological  transformation  was 
the  effect  of  the  historical  events  of  1914  and  following 
years.  These  years  annihilated  the  false  optimism  of  ration¬ 
alism.  Faith  in  the  “divinity  of  the  human  spirit”  was  shat¬ 
tered.  These  five  factors,  then,  prepared  the  way  for  what 
Brunner  calls  “the  theology  of  revelation”  and  Mackintosh 
calls  “the  theology  of  the  Word  of  God.” 

Before  examining  this  theology  which  commonly  bears 
the  name  of  Barthian,  it  is  worthwhile  to  learn  from  Barth 
himself  how  he  came  to  adopt  his  present  viewpoint.  He 
explained  this  in  an  address  given  at  a  ministers’  meeting 
in  Switzerland  in  1922,  which  he  entitled  “The  Need  and 
Promise  of  Christian  Preaching.””®  It  can  best  be  given  in 
Barth’s  own  words  or  rather  Horton’s  translation  of  them: 
“.  .  .  For  twelve  years  I  was  a  minister,  as  all  of  you  are. 
I  had  my  theology.  It  was  not  really  mine,  to  be  sure,  but 

***Barth,  The  Word  of  God  and  the  Word  of  Man^  pp.  97-135. 
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that  of  my  unforgotten  teacher  Wilhelm  Herrmann,  grafted 
upon  the  principles  which  I  had  learned,  less  consciously 
than  unconsciously,  in  my  native  home — the  principles  of 
those  Reformed  Churches  which  today  I  represent  and  am 
honored  to  represent  in  an  official  capacity.  Once  in  the 
ministry,  I  found  myself  growing  away  from  these  theologi¬ 
cal  habits  of  thought  and  being  forced  back  at  every  point 
more  and  more  upon  the  specific  minister's  problem,  the 
sermon.  I  sought  to  find  my  way  between  the  problems  of 
human  life  on  the  one  hand  and  the  content  of  the  Bible  on 
the  other.  As  a  minister  I  wanted  to  speak  to  the  people  in 
the  infinite  contradiction  of  their  life,  but  to  speak  the  no 
less  infinite  message  of  the  Bible,  which  was  as  much  of  a 
riddle  as  life.  Often  enough  these  two  magnitudes,  life  and 
the  Bible,  have  risen  before  me  (and  still  rise!)  like  Scylla 
and  Charybdis:  if  these  are  the  whence  and  the  v/hither  of 
Christian  preaching,  who  shall,  who  can,  be  a  minister  and 
preach?  I  am  sure  that  you  all  know  this  situation  and  this 
difficulty.  .  .  .  But  it  simply  came  about  that  the  familiar 
situation  of  the  minister  on  Saturday  at  his  desk  and  on 
Sunday  in  his  pulpit  crystallized  in  my  case  into  a  marginal 
note  to  all  theology,  which  finally  assumed  the  voluminous 
form  of  a  complete  commentary  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans:  and  events  have  taken  a  similar  course  with  my 
friends.  It  is  not  as  if  I  had  found  any  way  out  of  this 
critical  situation.  Exactly  not  that.  But  this  critical  situ¬ 
ation  itself  became  to  me  an  explanation  of  the  character  of 
all  theology.  .  .  .  What  better  can  theology  do  to  fulfill  its 
cultural  task — and  it  has  such — and  its  pedagogical  task,  as 
it  faces  the  unsuspecting  youth  who  have  decided  to  ‘study 
minister,’  as  they  say  with  us — what  better  can  it  do  as  it 
sets  forth  its  traditional,  historical,  systematic,  and  prac¬ 
tical  material  than  to  be  constantly  aware  that  in  its  essen¬ 
tial  and  innermost  idea  it  must  be  the  description  of  an  em¬ 
barrassment?  Embarrassment  is  certainly  the  situation  most 
characteristic  of  the  profession  for  which  theology  desires 
to  prepare.  Why  then  does  it  apparently  prepare  so  mea- 
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gerly  for  just  this  situation?  Why,  I  had  to  ask  myself,  did 
those  question  marks  and  exclamation  points,  which  are  the 
very  existence  of  the  minister,  play  really  no  role  at  all  in 
the  theology  I  knew,  so  that  I  had  to  be  surprised  by  the 
truth  as  by  an  armed  man  after  I  became  a  minister?  Was 
my  question  only  my  own,  and  did  others  know  a  way  out, 
which  I  had  not  found?  I  saw  the  ways  they  took,  but  I 
could  not  recognize  in  any  of  them  a  way  out.  Why  then 
did  the  theologians  I  knew  seek  to  represent  the  minister’s 
perplexity,  if  they  touched  upon  it  at  all,  as  a  condition  su- 
perable  and  sufferable,  instead  of  understanding  it  at  all 
costs,  instead  of  facing  it — and  thereby  perhaps  discovering 
in  it,  in  its  very  insuperableness  and  insufferableness,  the 
real  theme  of  theology?  Would  it  not  pay,  I  asked  myself 
further,  to  satisfy  one’s  self  how  much  light  might  be  shed 
upon  theology  from  this  viewpoint?  Would  it  not  be  for 
theology’s  own  good  if  it  attempted,  as  I  have  said,  to  be 
nothing  more  than  this  knowledge  of  the  quest  and  ques¬ 
tioning  of  the  Christian  preacher,  full  of  need  and  full  of 
promise?  Must  not  everything  else  result  from  this  knowl¬ 
edge?  Oppressed  by  the  question — and  I  asked  myself  again. 
Is  it  merely  my  own  chance  question? — I  finally  went  to 
work  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  first  was  to 
be  only  an  essay  to  help  me  to  know  my  owm  mind.  Natu¬ 
rally  and  evidently  there  are  many  subjects  mentioned  in 
this  book — New  Testament  theology,  dogmatics,  ethics,  and 
philosophy — ^but  you  will  best  understand  it  when  you  hear 
through  it  all,  the  minister’s  question:  What  is  preaching? 
— not  How  does  one  do  it?  but  How  can  one  do  it?  .  .  . 
And  so  there  grew  w^hat  threatens  now  to  broaden  out  some¬ 
what  into  ‘my  theology,’  or,  let  us  say,  a  ‘corrective  theology 
[Theologie  des  Korrektivs].*  I  have  told  you  all  this  not  to 
enlighten  you  with  my  biography  but  to  show^  you  that  my 
intention  is  not  to  create  a  new'  theology:  I  have  wished 
simply  to  throw  a  light  upon  theology  from  outside,  so  to 
speak,  and  to  throw'  it  from  the  very  point  at  w'hich,  per- 
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haps  not  as  theologians,  but  certainly  as  ministers,  you  find 
your  own  selves  standing.”*” 

We  can  heartily  sympathize  with  Barth  as  he  frankly 
admits  that  his  theological  training  had  not  prepared  him 
to  preach  (and  how  many  thousands  of  other  ministers,  even 
those  trained  in  more  conservative  theology,  would  say  the 
same  if  they  were  candid  about  it?),  and  as  he  throws  over¬ 
board  his  rationalistic  theology  and  returns  to  the  Bible. 
He  is  certainly  to  be  commended  highly  for  his  sincere  ef¬ 
fort  to  formulate  a  theology  true  to  the  Word  of  God.  His 
ever-growing  influence  in  favor  of  supernaturalism  as 
against  rationalism  is  evidence  not  so  much  of  his  personal 
power,  but  rather  of  the  power  of  the  great  truths  he  has 
proclaimed.  That  he  has  completely  overthrown,  at  least 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  old  rationalistic  theology  of 
the  19th  century  is  surely  a  cause  for  rejoicing.  But  it  is 
a  cause  for  great  regret  that  he  has  not  reached  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  true  Biblical  position  in  some  important 
points.  This  is  due  to  two  main  factors.  First,  an  undue 
respect  for  the  conclusions  of  scientific  men  both  in  the  field 
of  natural  science  (evolutionary  anthropology)  and  in  that 
of  Biblical  criticism.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  many  scientists  in  these  fields  are  erroneous  and 
founded  upon  either  false  deductions  or  wTong  scientific 
methods,  in  so  far  as  these  conclusions  are  opposed  to  the 
statements  of  Scripture  and  its  literal,  verbal  inspiration. 
Hence  Barth  has  no  use  either  for  the  historicity  of  Adam 
and  the  fall  of  the  human  race  in  him,  or  for  the  verbal  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Bible.  The  other  factor  is  the  philosophical 
basis  which  we  may  detect  underlying  his  theology,  which 
reveals  some  of  the  very  detrimental  influence  of  Kant  and 
Hegel.  This  will  appear  as  we  examine  in  more  detail  some 
of  his  doctrines. 

Although  Barth  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Bible  it 
is  not  for  him  the  Word  of  God,  though  the  Word  of  God 
may  come  to  him  through  the  Bible.  His  own  statement 
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regarding  the  Bible  is  revealing:  “The  Bible  is  the  literary 
monument  of  an  ancient  racial  religion  and  of  a  Hellenistic 
cultus  religion  of  the  Near  East.  A  human  document  like 
any  other,  it  can  lay  no  a  pHori  dogmatic  claim  to  special 
attention  and  consideration.  This  judgment,  being  announced 
by  every  tongue  and  believed  in  every  territory,  we  may 
take  for  granted  today.  We  need  not  continue  trying  to 
break  through  an  open  door.  And  when  now  we  turn  our 
serious  though  somewhat  dispassionate  attention  to  the  ob¬ 
jective  content  of  the  Bible,  we  shall  not  do  so  in  a  way  to 
provoke  religious  enthusiasm  and  scientific  indignation  to 
another  battle  against  ‘stark  orthodoxy’  and  ‘dead  belief  in 
the  letter.’  For  it  is  too  clear  that  intelligent  and  fruitful 
discussion  of  the  Bible  begins  when  the  judgment  as  to  its 
human,  its  historical  and  psychological  character  has  been 
made  and  put  behind  us.  Would  that  the  teachers  of  our 
high  and  lower  schools,  and  with  them  the  progressive  ele¬ 
ment  among  the  clergy  of  our  established  churches,  would 
forthwith  resolve  to  have  done  with  a  battle  that  once  had 
its  time  but  has  now  had  it!  The  special  content  of  this 
human  document,  the  remarkable  something  with  which  the 
writers  of  these  stories  and  those  who  stood  behind  them 
were  concerned,  the  Biblical  object — this  is  the  question  that 
will  engage  and  engross  us  to  day.”*** 

For  Barth  the  Word  of  God  is  Christ,  not  the  Bible.  The 
Word  of  God  is  addressed  to  man  in  a  threefold  way:  in 
preaching,  in  Scripture,  and  in  revelation.***  The  last-named 
seems  to  mean  the  coming  of  the  Word  of  God  to  man.  The 
fact  that  Barth  puts  preaching  and  Scripture  on  the  same 
level  as  means  through  which  the  Word  of  God  comes  to 
man  is  revealing  as  to  his  view  of  Scripture.  When  God 
speaks  to  a  man  through  the  Bible,  then  that  is  the  Word 
of  God  to  him.  Of  course,  Barth  is  right  in  holding  that  a 
man  may  read  the  Bible  without  God’s  speaking  to  him 
through  it;  but  he  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  Bible  is  not 

'"Ibid.,  pp.  60-61. 
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God’s  Word  in  that  case.  Barth  has  made  a  radical  separa¬ 
tion  between  reason  and  revelation  which  is  very  fine,  but 
he  pushes  the  consequences  much  too  far.  Leonard  De  Moor 
has  given  a  very  fine  analysis  of  “The  Concept  of  Revela¬ 
tion  in  Barthianism,”  which  he  concludes  as  follows:  “The 
Barthians  forget  that  in  the  midst  of  this  world  of  limita¬ 
tions  God  has  nevertheless  really  revealed  himself,  and  that 
the  experience  of  revelation  and  of  faith  takes  place  in  the 
midst  of  the  sphere  of  things  conditioned.  Barthians  sep¬ 
arate  so  radically  the  hearing  of  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
human  capacity  to  apprehend  that  it  is  questionable  whether 
it  is  even  possible  for  them  to  speak  about  a  human  appre¬ 
hension  of  revelation.  The  complaint  is  therefore  justified 
that  because  in  Barthianism  revelation  is  conceived  wholly 
in  transcendent  terms  we  do  not  really  have  revelation  here 
at  all.  Theirs  is  just  the  opposite  error  from  that  of  the 
theologians  from  Lessing  on.  The  one-sidedness  of  both  po¬ 
sitions  derives  from  a  single  root:  Kantian  dualistic  epis¬ 
temology.  Kant’s  claim  that  human  knowledge  can  contain 
only  the  sensate  experiences  as  they  are  classified  by  the 
a  priori  terms  and  categories  of  the  mind,  and  his  proof 
that  all  possibility  of  a  knowledge  of  the  supernatural  must 
be  excluded  from  the  realm  of  reason,  serve  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  modern  liberal  theology.  Barthianism 
is  in  this  respect  thoroughly  liberal.  Barthianism  therefore 
fails  to  give  us  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  revelation,  be¬ 
cause,  just  as  its  predecessors,  it  fails  to  weave  into  an  or¬ 
ganic  and  vital  unity  the  divine  content  or  supernatural 
reality  and  the  historical  or  empirical  medium.  Only  when 
a  synthesis  of  these  two  is  maintained  do  we  have  a  sound 
and  adequate  conception  of  this  crucial  theological  doc¬ 
trine.”**®  It  is  just  because  of  this  peculiar  view  of  revela¬ 
tion  and  low  view  of  inspiration  that  one  of  the  most  radical 
of  present-day  Bible  critics,  Rudolph  Bultmann  of  Marburg, 
can  be  an  enthusiastic  Barthian. 

Barth  makes  the  statement  in  his  Romans  that  “the  years 
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A.D.  1-30  are  the  era  of  revelation  and  disclosure.”*^*  He 
also  lays  stress  on  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ  and,  in  his  Credo 
(an  exposition  of  the  Apostles’  Creed),  on  the  suffering 
“under  Pontius  Pilate.”  All  of  this  would  indicate  how  the 
criticism  of  Barth  that  he  minimizes  the  value  of  the  his¬ 
torical  Jesus  is  unjustified.  This  criticism  is  doubtless  due 
to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  word  “historical”  as  Barth 
uses  it — a  misapprehension  that  is  not  surprising.  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  who  is  most  sympathetic  to  Barth,  gives  the  following 
explanation  here:  .  .  In  the  first  place,  Barth  rightly 

insists  that  in  this  context  the  word  ‘historical’  must  be 
closely  scrutinized.  In  modern  usage  ‘history’  is  a  radically 
equivocal  term,  and  we  cannot  assume  that  it  is  capable,  in 
its  current  meaning,  of  supplying  the  framework  into  which 
God’s  revelation  must  fit.  Two  ordinary  and  secular  mean¬ 
ings  may  be  distinguished.  Historical,  first,  means  that 
which  can  be  vouched  for  by  scholarly  research,  working  on 
universally  accepted  scientific  rules.  And  secondly,  historical 
means  that  which  is  apprehensible  by  a  neutral  observer, 
devoid  of  faith.  In  neither  sense  is  the  Jesus  Christ  in 
Whom  God’s  revelation  comes  to  be  described  ‘historical.’ 
For  history  in  this  detached  sense,  Jesus  can  be  no  more 
than  a  problem  or  a  myth.  Faith  must  pierce  deeper; 
‘though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  we 
know  Him  so  no  more.’  The  ultimate  basis  for  faith  is  be¬ 
hind  and  beyond  eternally  perceptible  history,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  facts  of  which  might  well  be  got  by  heart  yet  have 
no  revealing  power  of  God  vibrating  through  them;  it  lies 
rather  in  facts  that  happened,  facts  witnessed  to  by  prophets 
and  apostles,  and  now  in  my  own  present  sent  home  to  me 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.”*** 

This  explanation  will  help  us  to  understand  the  Barthian 
concept  of  the  supra-historical  or  the  notion  of  Urgeschichte. 
Christ  and  also  Adam  are  supposed  to  belong  to  this  realm. 
It  has  some  loose  connection  with  the  historic  event  level 

”’6th  ed.,  p.  29. 
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which  we  know  as  the  time  process,  but  it  touches  it  as  a 
tangent  touches  the  periphery  of  a  circle.  The  historic  Jesus 
is  said  to  be  the  “incognito”  of  the  Word  of  God.  This  last 
is  not  so  inapt,  as  indeed  most  people  failed  to  recognize 
Him  as  the  King  Messiah,  must  less  the  Son  of  God.  But 
with  the  statement  that  Jesus  Christ  in  whom  God's  revela¬ 
tion  comes  cannot  be  described  as  historical  in  either  of  the 
above  senses,  we  must  take  violent  issue.  Even  the  neutral 
observers,  devoid  of  faith,  could  not  fail  and  did  not  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  the  supernatural  miracles  which  He  per¬ 
formed.  There  were  incontrovertible  historical  evidences 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  no  mere  man,  even  though  the  Phari¬ 
sees  would  not  let  themselves  admit  that  He  was  God.  And 
as  for  the  other  view  of  history — that  which  can  be  vouched 
for  by  scholarly  research — we  have  already  referred  to  Brun¬ 
ner’s  statement  about  the  part  played  by  “the  critical  his¬ 
torical  work  on  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  liberal  con¬ 
ception  of  Christianity  of  the  nineteenth  century  dug  its  own 
grave,  so  to  speak  .  .  Indeed,  this  critical  work  had 

for  its  effect  nothing  if  not  to  give  us  a  truer  picture  of  the 
historical  Jesus.  That  there  is  much  more  in  Christ  than 
meets  the  eye  of  the  unbelieving  critical  student  of  history 
or  of  the  unbelieving  observer  of  Christ’s  own  day,  we  should 
not  think  for  a  moment  of  denying.  That  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  faith,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  indispensable  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  Christ 
is  certainly  true,  and  in  that  we  agree  with  Barth.  But 
there  is  certainly  a  very  subtle  danger  in  such  juggling  with 
the  word  history  as  Barth  has  permitted  himself. 

As  an  example  of  this,  consider  Barth’s  comment  on  Ro¬ 
mans  6:4:  “.  .  .  We  have  already  seen  that  the  raising  of 
Jesus  from  the  dead  is  not  an  event  in  history  elongated  so 
as  still  to  remain  an  event  in  the  midst  of  other  events.  The 
Resurrection  is  the  non-historical  (iv.  17b)  relating  of  the 
whole  historical  life  of  Jesus  to  its  origin  in  God.”“*  And 

***The  Church  through  Half  a  Century,  p.  139. 
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still  more  striking  and  dangerous  is  this  comment  on  Ro¬ 
mans  6:9:  .  .  Over  all  historical  possibilities  and  proba¬ 

bilities  and  necessities  and  certainties  death  is  supreme,  for 
they  all  are  mortal  and  passing  to  corruption.  Were  there 
a  direct  and  causal  connexion  between  the  historical  ‘facts' 
on  the  Resurrection — the  empty  tomb,  for  example,  or  the 
appearances  detailed  in  1  Corinthians  15 — ^and  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  itself,  were  it  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  ‘fact’  in  his¬ 
tory,  then  no  profession  of  faith  or  refinement  of  devotion 
could  prevent  it  being  involved  in  the  see-saw'  of  ‘Yes'  and 
‘No,'  life  and  death,  God  and  man,  which  is  characteristic 
of  all  that  happens  on  the  historical  plane.  There  is  under 
this  heaven  and  this  earth  no  existence  or  occurrence,  no 
transformation,  be  it  never  so  striking,  no  experience,  be  it 
never  so  unique,  no  miracle,  be  it  never  so  unheard  of, 
which  is  not  caught  up  by  a  relativity  in  which  great  and 
small  are  inextricably  woven  together.  Therefore,  if  the 
Resurrection  be  brought  within  the  context  of  history,  it 
must  share  in  its  obscurity  and  error  and  essential  ques¬ 
tionableness.  Against  the  influence  which  the  Resurrection 
has  exerted  upon  individual  souls  must  then  be  set  the  far 
more  obvious  distortions  and  disfigurements  of  which  it  has 
been  the  cause;  against  the  social  benefits  it  has  conferred 
must  be  set  the  far  more  manifest  impotence  of  Christians 
and  their  fraudulent  behavior;  with  its  purest  and  most  bril¬ 
liant  rays  must  be  compared  the  rays  which  have  emanated 
from  other  and  even  greater  lights  and  powers  [Overbeckll. 
Think  of  those  150,000  years  of  human  history  and  of  ‘the 
ebb  and  flow  of  great  civilizations;  consider  the  ice-ages 
which  are  past  and  which  will  presumably  return,  and  re¬ 
member  that  they  are  caused  by  the  tiniest  movement  of  the 
pole’  [Troeltschj.  Yes,  if  the  Resurrection  were  an  occur¬ 
rence  in  history,  such  thoughts  would  have  weight  and  im¬ 
portance  for  the  consideration  of  divine  things.  .  .  .  The 
conception  of  Resurrection,  however,  wholly  forbids  this 
method  of  procedure:  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the 
dead?  Why  do  ye  set  the  truth  of  God  on  the  plane  and  in 
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the  space  where  historical  factors,  such  as  ‘Christendom,’ 
rise  and  fall,  ebb  and  flow,  are  great  and  little?  The  con¬ 
ception  of  resurrection  emerges  with  the  conception  of  death, 
with  the  conception  of  the  end  of  all  historical  things  as 
such.  The  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ  stands  over  against 
His  bodily  crucifixion — and  nowhere  else  can  it  be  encoun¬ 
tered.  .  .  .  Raised  from  the  dead  He  dieth  no  more — be¬ 
cause  His  Resurrection  is  the  non-historical  event  kaV 
exochen.**^*^ 

Evidently  Barth  does  not  have  a  very  high  opinion  of 
history.  And  in  place  of  a  historical  resurrection  of  Christ 
— the  best-attested  fact  of  history  some  have  dared  to  call 
it — Barth  puts  “the  conception  of  Resurrection.”  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  rather  flimsy  substitute,  nevertheless  he  deems 
it  safer  than  a  historical  event.  Mackintosh  tries  to  save 
Barth  by  the  opinion  that  “only  a  failure  to  enter  sympa¬ 
thetically  into  Barth’s  convoluted  thought  can  take  these 
words  to  mean  what  they  say  upon  the  surface.”*^  But  a 
theologian  ought  not  to  say  things  that  mean  something  dif¬ 
ferent  than  what  they  say  on  the  surface.  Mackintosh  fur¬ 
ther  explains  that  the  words  quoted  (he  does  not  quote  all 
of  them)  are  infected  by  the  radical  doubleness  of  the  word 
history,  as  explained  above.  And  then  he  “feels”  that  Barth, 
like  many  a  Hegelian,  has  a  tendency  to  say  “A  is  not  B” 
when  he  really  means  to  say  “A  is  not  merely  B.”  If  this 
be  so,  then  when  Barth  calls  the  resurrection  “non-historical” 
he  really  means  “not  merely  historical.”  We  hope  this  is 
true,  but  it  would  be  simpler  if  Barth  said  it  plainly.  This 
writer,  however,  has  a  “feeling”  that  Mackintosh  is  too  kind 
to  Barth  and  that  Barth  means  what  he  says,  as  bad  as  it 
sounds. 

There  may  be  some  room  for  discussion  about  the  above- 
mentioned  point,  yet  Barth’s  statements  about  the  non-his¬ 
toricity  of  Adam  in  his  comments  on  Romans  5:12  are  ab¬ 
solutely  unequivocal,  and  Mackintosh  does  not  mention  the 
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matter,  as  he  is  bent  on  defending  Barth  and  probably  held 
a  similar  view.  A  few  lines  of  quotation  from  this  passage 
will  serve  to  illustrate:  “Through  one  man  all  this  came 
about!  Who  then  is  this  one  man?  Adam?  Yes!  Adam  is 
the  one  through  whom  death  entered  the  world.  For  he 
committed  the  invisible  sin,  and  fell  from  God.  But  the 
Adam  who  did  this  is  not  Adam  in  his  historical  unrelated¬ 
ness,  but  Adam  in  his  non-historical  relation  to  Christ.  .  .  . 
Adam  has  no  separate,  positive  existence.  He  does  not  re¬ 
volve  round  his  own  pole;  he  is  not  a  second  factor.  He 
exists  only  when  he  is  dissolved,  and  he  is  affirmed  only 
when  in  Christ  he  is  brought  to  nought.  It  is  evident  that 
neither  he  nor  the  Christ  risen  and  appointed  to  the  life  of 
God,  the  Christ  of  whom  he  is  the  projection,  can  be  ‘his¬ 
torical’  figures.  Leaving  out  of  account  what  may  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  historical  Adam,  it  is  clear  that  the  sin  which 
Adam  brought  into  the  world  precedes  death,  just  as  the 
righteousness  which  Christ  brought  follows  it.  .  .  .  The 
sin  which  entered  the  world  through  Adam  is,  like  the  right¬ 
eousness  manifested  to  the  world  in  Christ,  timeless  and 
transcendental.”*^’ 

Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  Barth  to  give  here  some  ac¬ 
count  of  Van  Til’s  explanation  of  this  elusive  subject  of  the 
“supra-historical”  as  applied  to  Adam  by  both  Barth  and 
Brunner.  A  fundamental  distinction  must  be  made,  say 
these  apostles  of  the  “dialectic”  or  “crisis”  theology,  between 
two  realms  or  “dimensions” — the  dimension  of  history  and 
the  dimension  of  “becoming.”  Nature  has  no  history,  say 
they,  but  belongs  to  the  realm  of  “becoming.”  Likewise  the 
story  of  Adam  falls  in  that  somewhat  ethereal  category.  Since 
Scripture  and  science.  Genesis  and  evolution,  belong  to  such 
totally  different  realms,  there  can  be  no  conflict  between 
them,  and  Barth  and  Brunner  blithely  hold  on  to  both  even 
though  the  supposedly  scientific  theory  of  evolution  is  flatly 
opposed  to  any  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible.*** 

cit.,  pp.  170-71. 

***“Brunner  Comes  to  Princeton,”  Christianity  Today,  Vol.  9  (Oct.,  1938), 
pp.  38-40. 
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To  the  person  who  is  not  able  to  follow  Barth  in  his  fine¬ 
spun  philosophical  thinking  and  terminology,  all  this  is  much 
less  than  satisfactory.  To  an  average  mortal,  Romans  5:12 
may  well  be  emptied  of  all  perceptible  meaning  if  Adam  not 
be  historical  and  the  same  as  the  Adam  referred  to  there. 
Of  course  it  is  not  perhaps  to  be  expected  that,  in  the  pass¬ 
age  of  Romans  6  referred  to  above,  Barth  should  understand 
anything  about  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  gives 
the  key  to  right  understanding  of  that  Scripture. 

Aside  from  the  doctrine  of  continuous  creation  which 
Mackintosh  tells  us  that  Barth  holds,  only  one  other  serious 
error  of  Barth’s  need  detain  us  longer.  That  is  his  idea  of 
salvation,  which  he  regards  not  as  something  which  the  be¬ 
liever  already  possesses  and  of  which  he  may  be  certain, 
but  as  a  future  hope.  This  conception,  like  the  notion  of 
continuous  creation,  is  a  result  of  Barth’s  apparent  aversion 
to  the  idea  of  a  “state.”  He  has  what  Mackintosh  calls  a 
“persistent  tendency  to  stress  what  may  be  called  the  dy¬ 
namic  aspects  of  Christian  faith  and  life  at  the  expense  of 
the  static.  The  whole  idea  of  a  ‘state’  appears  to  be  distaste¬ 
ful  to  him.’’'^*  Regeneration  is  not  considered  by  Barth  to 
be  a  once-for-all  operation  of  God  for  the  believer,  but  some¬ 
thing  bestowed  continuously,  from  moment  to  moment.  As 
an  outcome  of  this,  Barth  says  “Rightly  understood,  there 
are  no  Christians:  there  is  only  the  eternal  opportunity  of 
becoming  Christians — an  opportunity  at  once  accessible  and 
inaccessible  to  all  men.”**"  Another  statement  from  his  Dog- 
matik  also  illustrates  his  view  that  redemption  is  for  the  be¬ 
liever  only  a  promise:  “We  believe  (in)  our  future  being, 
we  believe  in  an  eternal  life  in  the  midst  of  the  valley  of 
death.  Thus  in  this  futurity  we  have  and  possess  it  (i.e., 
being).  The  assurance  with  which  we  know  about  this  ‘hav¬ 
ing,’  is  the  assurance  of  faith,  and  the  assurance  of  faith 
means  concretely  the  assurance  of  hope.””* 

^**Op.  cit.^  p.  314. 
cit.,  p.  321. 

’*'11,  486,  quoted  by  De  Moor,  Religious  Digest,  Vol.  VII  (Sept,  1938), 
p.  67. 
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Perhaps  it  should  also  be  mentioned  how  Mackintosh 
states  that  Barth  ought  to  define  more  clearly  the  conception 
of  the  church  which  lies  behind  his  Dogmatik.'^'  A  Swiss 
friend  of  the  writer’s  believes  that  Barth’s  conception  is 
“almost  Catholic.” 

On  the  other  hand — however  much  we  may  deplore 
Barth’s  denial  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  his 
strange  conception  of  the  historicity  of  Christ  and  His  res¬ 
urrection,  his  rejection  of  the  historical  Adam,  his  “eschato¬ 
logical”  view  of  salvation,  his  doctrine  of  continuous  crea¬ 
tion,  and  back  of  all  these  his  peculiar  conception  of  revela¬ 
tion,  based  on  a  false  philosophical  foundation — it  is  only 
just  to  give  the  man  his  due.  With  all  his  errors  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  far  preferable  to  a  Troeltsch,  a  Ritschl,  or  a  Schleier- 
macher.  We  may  well  conclude  our  examination  of  Barth, 
then,  with  the  appreciation  of  his  work  to  be  written  by 
Mackintosh,  remembering  meanwhile  that  it  is  composed  by 
a  very  sympathetic  critic:  “We  owe  to  him,  to  begin  with, 
the  most  serious  theological  effort  of  this  generation.  He 
rightly  rejects  the  plea  that  Christian  men  would  be  better 
employed  in  keeping  to  practical  religious  tasks  and  leaving 
theology  alone.  If  you  must  preach,  must  you  not  first  clari¬ 
fy  your  mind?  Must  you  not  decide  what  you  stand  for  in 
contrast  to  Rome,  to  secularism,  to  all  theology  whose  centre 
after  all  is  in  humanity  or  the  single  Ego?  ...  It  is  mere 
justice  to  say  that  Barth  has  faced  more  directly  than  any 
other  Christian  thinker  of  our  time  the  menace  to  Christian 
belief  presented  by  Humanism.  To  a  Humanism  which  un¬ 
derstands  itself,  the  ideas  of  God,  sin  and  death  have  lost  all 
importance  except  as  symbols  which  proved  of  temporary 
advantage  in  the  past.  Barth  replies  that  there  is  a  living 
God,  and  that  God  has  spoken.  With  volcanic  vehemence — 
feeling  that  passion  alone  is  suited  to  the  occasion — he  is 
endeavoring  to  draw  the  Christian  mind  of  his  generation 
back  to  the  truth  in  which  all  other  truth  that  counts  is 
embraced,  viz.,  that  in  the  Bible  God  has  uttered  His  abso- 

cit.,  p.  S16. 
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lute  and  ineffably  gracious  will.  There  is  an  objective  reve¬ 
lation,  which  puts  every  man  at  its  bar.  This  is  supremely 
true  of  theologies,  and  from  the  Divine  testing  and  the  risk 
of  utter  rejection  Barth,  as  he  tells  us  explicitly,  would  not 
exempt  his  own.  .  .  .  The  inexorable  repudiation  of  mod¬ 
ernistic  Humanism  involves  him  in  a  constant  but  whole¬ 
some  and  good-humoured  polemic.  He  exposes  all  attempts 
to  think  of  God  simply  in  terms  of  man,  to  climb  to  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God  by  the  resolute  exercise  of  reason  or  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  mysticism,  to  conceive  God  as  a  compound  of  the 
best  things  in  our  own  nature,  or  to  say  genially  that  the 
presence  of  God  in  Jesus  and  in  ourselves  is  of  much  the 
same  kind.  It  is  plain  that  one  who  has  learned  from  Scrip¬ 
ture  the  illimitable  difference  between  God  and  man  will  have 
much  that  is  overwhelming  to  say  concerning  fashionable 
modern  ideas  of  immanence,  of  evoluton  as  an  all-embracing 
category  of  reflection,  of  inevitable  progress — above  all,  of 
Pelagian  notions  of  sin.  His  works  are  a  treasure-house  of 
strong  and  incorruptibly  Christian  convictions  on  all  these 
and  related  themes.  In  his  controversial  practice  there  is 
no  ill-temper;  and  a  sense  of  comedy  is  never  far  away. 
.  .  .  The  theology  of  Barth,  criticize  it  as  we  may,  is  the 
Christian  thinking  of  a  great  Christian  mind,  explosive  and 
often  unduly  emphatic,  but  none  the  less  of  incalculable  im¬ 
port  for  the  Church  of  our  time.  Even  those  who  reject 
many  of  his  detailed  results  will  not  deny  his  unrivalled 
power  to  wake  up  the  sleeping  intelligence  of  the  Christian 
society  and  to  insist  that  theology  shall  be  Biblical  in  its 
essence  from  end  to  end.  He  is  compelling  us  to  face  again 
the  problems  of  life  and  death.  He  thrusts  upon  us  those 
terrible  questions  that  are  rampant  in  the  world.  He  bids 
us  seek  the  answer  to  them  on  our  knees  before  the  Lord, 
to  listen  that  we  may  obey.  At  the  moment  he  stands  in 
the  midst  of  his  theological  work,  which  cannot  but  take 
years  to  complete.  .  Nothing  more  enriching  for  the  whole 
Church  could  be  thought  of  than  that  the  time  for  comple¬ 
tion  should  be  given  him,  if  God  will,  and  that  more  and 
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more  his  living  influence  should  pass  from  land  to  land.””* 

To  this  we  may  add  the  hope  that  God  will  give  Barth 
more  light  on  the  points  where  he  needs  correction  and  thus 
make  his  latter  years — ^he  was  born  in  1886 — even  more 
valuable  and  fruitful  than  his  earlier  ones. 

Space  forbids  a  consideration  of  other  members  of  the 
Barthian  school  like  Gogarten,  Thurneysen  or  Bultmann. 
But  something  must  be  said  concerning  Emil  Brunner,  or 
at  least  concerning  the  points  where  he  disagrees  with  Barth. 
The  writer  has  corresponded  with  a  friend,  now  a  pastor  in 
middle  life  and  serving  the  Belgian  Gospel  Mission,  who  at 
the  time  was  studying  theology  under  Brunner  at  Zurich, 
for  a  comparison  of  the  theologies  of  Barth  and  Brunner. 
This  individual  has  also  been  a  student  of  the  works  of  Barth 
for  a  number  of  years.  His  opinion  (as  translated  from  the 
French),  therefore,  should  be  worth  consideration:  “It  ap¬ 
pears  that  Barth  is  closer  to  orthodox  Protestantism  (than 
Brunner).  On  certain  points  he  is  very  positive:  the  miracu¬ 
lous  birth  of  Christ,  His  resurrection,  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  f?].  On  the  other  hand,  he  excludes  all  human  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  work  of  salvation — ^human  decision  and  will 
have  no  part  in  it.  He  admits  of  no  concession  to  liberal 
theology.  Brunner,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  permissible 
for  human  reason  to  decide  whether  certain  statements  of 
the  Bible  can  be  harmonized  with  the  conclusions  which  logic 
seems  to  require.  It  is  thus  that  he  cannot  believe  in  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Christ,  which  would  be — according  to 
him — contrary  to  nature  which  God  has  created.  Jesus 
only  became  the  Son  of  God  by  His  resurrection.  Brunner 
stands,  in  a  way,  between  the  right  wing  of  Protestant  theol¬ 
ogy  and  what  is  called  by  us  the  Vermittlungstheologie,  which 
seeks  to  find  a  common  ground  for  both  liberal  and  orthodox 
theology.  On  the  questions  of  conversion  and  the  new  birth 
and  in  his  opinion  of  the  Church,  he  goes  beyond  Barth  and 
approaches  Pietism,  which  Barth  rejects  entirely.  Brunner 
is  broader  and  more  tolerant  of  the  independent  churches. 


pp.  317-19. 
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whereas  Barth  is  almost  Catholic  in  his  conception  of  the 
Church.  I  do  not  think  that  Brunner  has  retracted  any  of 
his  recent  affirmations,  but  I  believe  that  he  is  evolving  and 
that  some  of  these  affirmations  are  taking  on  a  more  evan¬ 
gelical  meaning  in  his  mind.  In  any  case  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  him  speak  of  the  return  of  Christ — we  should  not 
have  done  it  differently — and  on  that  occasion  he  humbled 
himself  before  the  gathering  of  theologians.  That  is  what 
gives  me  the  conviction  that  God  is  working  in  him  and  is 
showing  him  more  and  more  of  the  truth.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  Brunner  could  continue  to  affirm  the  bodily  res¬ 
urrection  of  Christ  and  His  personal  return,  without  finally 
believing  also  in  the  miracle  of  His  birth.  Otherwise  he 
would  be  very  inconsistent  in  my  opinion.  In  any  case 
Brunner’s  influence  is  of  the  best,  a  fact  which  is  generally 
recognized.  The  pastors  who  come  from  his  school  preach 
the  entire  gospel.  Since  he  greatly  emphasizes  conversion 
and  the  call  to  the  ministry,  it  is  probable  that  a  number 
of  them  are  converted,  and  then  receive  a  light  which  Brun¬ 
ner  could  not  give  them  on  account  of  his  reservations.  I 
have  the  impression  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  results  of 
Brunner’s  work  are  nearer  to  the  will  of  God  (than  those  of 
Barth’s).  Barth’s  students  often  make  trouble  with  state¬ 
ments  that  are  too  sweeping  and  violent.  In  this  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  if  T  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels, 
and  have  not  love,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tink¬ 
ling  cymbal.’  Barth  is  very  exclusive  and  vehement  towards 
Brunner.  Brunner  is  hurt  by  it,  and  prays.  And  there  are 
many  who  are  praying  for  Brunner,  that  he  may  receive  that 
which  he  yet  lacks.  I  am  of  that  number.  I  think  of  the 
word  of  Proverbs  2:7,  “Der  Herr  lasst  es  dem  Aufrichtigen 
gelingen.”  And  I  believe  that  he  is  sincere,  and  therefore 
God  can  bless  him  in  so  far  as  he  has  light.” 

Brunner’s  best-known  works  so  far  are  undoubtedly  The 
Mediator  and  Man  in  Revolt.  The  latter  expounds  his  an¬ 
thropology,  which  contains  an  added  point  of  difference  from 
the  views  of  Barth,  namely,  on  the  divine  image  in  man. 
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Barth  holds  that  this  image  has  been  completely  obliterated 
by  sin,  whereas  Brunner  maintains  that  it  is  still  present 
to  some  degree  in  the  facts  of  humanity  and  personality. 

This  brings  to  a  close  our  study  of  the  German  theology 
to  be  found  since  1700.  If  so  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  just  one  phase  of  the  general  subject  it  is  simply  because 
most  of  the  major  theological  movements  of  modern  times 
have  been  “made  in  Germany.”  No  one  can  have  a  proper 
understanding  of  modern  Protestant  theology  in  any  land 
without  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  ground  that  has  been 
covered  now.  We  shall  turn  next  to  the  British  Isles  and 
take  up  the  development  of  theology  there,  beginning  with 
the  18th  century. 

Brussels,  Belgium 


(To  he  continued  in  the  AprU-June  Number ,  1948) 


PALESTINE  AND  THE  JEW 
By  Bert  C.  Kreller,  B.S. 

INTRODUCTION 

“When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  in¬ 
heritance,  when  he  separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  he  set  the 
bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel.  For  the  Lord’s  portion  is  his  people;  Jacob 
is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance”  (Deut.  32:8,  9). 

This  portion  of  Scripture  impresses  one  with  the  pivotal 
position  Israel  has  in  God’s  sovereign  dealings  with  the  na¬ 
tions  of  earth.  One  might  expect  to  find  Israel  prominent, 
if  not  dominant,  in  the  pages  of  recorded  history,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  most  secular  histories  devote  little  space  to  the 
story  of  this  ancient  people.  Instead  of  occupying  a  place 
of  influence  and  blessing  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  we  see 
today  the  spectacle  of  the  “wandering  Jew,”  lonely,  unsettled, 
uprooted  and  homeless.  For  centuries  upon  centuries  this 
has  been  his  lot.  It  is  true  he  has  prospered  in  many  places 
where  he  has  resided,  but,  in  general,  persecution  and  suf¬ 
fering  have  attended  him  in  almost  every  place.  Among  the 
nations  they  of  Israel  find  no  ease,  the  sole  of  their  foot  does 
not  have  rest.  There  is  a  trembling  heart,  a  failing  of  eyes, 
and  sorrow  of  mind  for  them.  In  every  century  they  have 
posed  a  problem  for  some  nation  or  nations,  and  now  today 
the  whole  world  focuses  its  attention  on  this  people  who  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  in  spite  of  efforts  to  do  away  with  them. 
What  to  do  with  the  Jew? — that  is  a  problem.  The  nations 
may  meet  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  solve  this  problem, 
but  we  prefer  to  search  the  Scriptures  to  determine  the  an¬ 
swer.  It  is  not  insignificant  that  the  ancient  land  of  this 
people  has  been  discussed  pro  and  con  by  the  nations  since 
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World  War  I  as  the  solution  for  Israel's  troubles.  It  is  also 
the  belief  of  the  student  of  Scripture  that  the  land,  Pales¬ 
tine,  is  the  key  to  the  problem,  explaining  much  of  Israel’s 
past  and  clarifying  the  otherwise  beclouded  destiny  of  this 
people. 

It  is  our  endeavor,  therefore,  to  study  the  Israelite  from 
the  viewpoint  of  his  land,  Palestine,  and  to  demonstrate  that 
the  history  and  future  of  Judaism  is  integrally  bound  up 
with  this  land. 


CLAIMS  TO  THE  LAND 

When  discussing  the  claims  of  any  nation  to  Palestine, 
it  is  proper  and  helpful  to  put  first  things  first.  Before  any 
nation  may  put  forth  a  claim  of  any  kind,  certainly  the  word 
of  the  Eternal  God  who  has  made  the  earth  and  all  that  is 
in  it  should  be  considered.  In  Leviticus  25:23  the  Lord  de¬ 
clares,  “The  land  is  mine.”  This  provides  us  with  a  good 
starting  point,  for  we  believe  God  is  sovereign  and  has  the 
perfect  right  and  authority  to  dispose  of  what  is  His  as  He 
sees  fit.  In  the  matter  of  the  ancient  land  of  Canaan  (or 
modern  Palestine)  He  has  freely  chosen  to  give  the  land 
unto  one  whom  He,  in  grace,  called  out  unto  Himself.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  Genesis  12  we  read  that  the  Lord  directed  Abram  to 
forsake  all  and  go  unto  a  land  of  the  Lord’s  choice.  It  is 
significant  that,  in  the  promises  given  to  Abram  on  this 
occasion,  that  pertaining  to  the  land  is  first  mentioned,  thus 
indicating  all  that  was  to  follow  for  Abram  and  his  seed  has 
a  definite  relation  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  land,  the 
place  of  blessing.  Also  on  this  occasion  the  promise  was 
made  personally  to  Abram,  verse  1,  and  unto  his  seed,  verse 
7.  Thus  the  claimant  is  limited,  for  he  must  be  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham.  In  Genesis  13  the  Lord  promised  the  land  as 
a  gift  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed  forever.  This  adds  the 
ideas  of  continuity  and  permanency  to  the  claim.  In  Gen¬ 
esis  15:7  the  land  was  to  be  a  gift  to  be  inherited  and  this 
give  us  the  idea  of  being  a  rightful  heir,  able  to  claim  law¬ 
ful  title  to  the  land. 

In  Genesis  15  a  new  idea  is  introduced  regarding  the 
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land.  It  is  the  idea  of  a  covenant,  an  unconditional  one, 
made  by  the  Lord  with  Abram,  in  which  the  boundaries  of 
the  land  were  set  as  the  river  of  Egypt  and  reaching  unto 
the  Euphrates  River.  In  Genesis  17  God  confirms  His  cov¬ 
enant  with  Abram,  changing  his  name  to  Abraham.  He 
promises  to  give  the  land  to  him  and  to  his  seed  after  him 
for  an  everlasting  possession.  Here  is  the  idea  of  owner¬ 
ship,  humanly  speaking,  and  it  is  one  without  end. 

As  if  promise  and  covenant  were  not  sufficient,  the  Word 
of  God  declares  that  God  swore  or  made  an  oath  in  this 
matter  of  the  promise  to  Abraham.  Genesis  22:16  declares, 
“By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord  .  .  .  ,”  and  in  He¬ 
brews  6:13,  17  we  find  these  words:  “For  when  God  made 
promise  to  Abraham,  because  he  could  swear  by  no  greater, 
he  sware  by  himself  .  .  .  Wherein  God,  willing  more  abun¬ 
dantly  to  shew  unto  the  heirs  of  promise,  the  immutability 
of  his  counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath.” 

Thus  with  Abraham  in  particular  we  have  seen  that  the 
Lord  has  given  him  the  land  by  promise,  covenant  and  oath. 
What  of  the  other  patriarchs  coming  after  Abraham?  In 
Genesis  26  the  Lord  appears  unto  Abraham’s  son,  Isaac,  and 
confirms  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham  unto  him.  Isaac 
is  directed  to  dwell  in  the  land  and  he  will  be  blessed,  he 
and  his  seed,  and  God  will  perform  the  oath  which  He  sware 
unto  Abraham. 

Jacob,  the  son  of  Isaac,  received  the  promise  of  Isaac 
his  father  when  the  latter  gave  him  the  blessing  of  God 
and  of  Abraham,  with  specific  mention  of  the  land  to  be  in¬ 
herited  by  Jacob  and  his  seed.  Not  only  did  Jacob  receive 
the  promise  of  his  father,  but  God  also  appeared  to  him  in 
a  dream  and  declared:  “.  .  .  I  am  the  Lord  of  Abraham 
thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac :  the  land  whereon  thou  liest, 
to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed”  (Gen.  28:13).  After 
Jacob’s  sojourn  in  Padan-aram  and  on  his  return  to  Canaan 
the  Lord  met  him,  as  recorded  in  Genesis  35,  and  changed 
his  name  to  Israel,  promised  a  nation  and  company  of  na¬ 
tions  and  kings  to  come  from  his  loins,  and  then  promised 
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to  give  the  same  land  to  him  as  God  had  given  to  Abraham 
and  Isaac. 

Two  other  references  may  be  cited  regarding  God’s  oath 
concerning  this  land.  Joseph  refers  to  the  land  as  “the  land 
which  he  [God]  sware  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob” 
(Gen.  50:24).  Moses  also  refers  to  the  land  as  “the  land 
which  the  Lord  sware  unto  thy  fathers,  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to  give  them”  (Deut.  30:20). 

Reviewing,  we  find  that  the  land  was  given  by  the  Lord 
unconditionally  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed  after  him,  in¬ 
cluding  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  their  seed  after  them.  From  Ja¬ 
cob,  or  Israel,  came  the  nation  Israel  and  to  Israel  belongs 
the  land  because  God  gave  them  the  land  by  promise,  by 
covenant,  by  oath,  swearing  by  Himself  for  there  is  none 
greater.  The  land  is  an  inheritance,  an  everlasting  pos~ 
session,  forever,  belonging  unto  Israel.  Abraham  had  an¬ 
other  son,  Ishmael,  and  Isaac  had  another  son,  Esau,  but 
God  takes  great  pains  to  single  out  Isaac  as  the  heir  of 
Abraham  and  Jacob  as  the  heir  of  Isaac.  In  this  way  the 
seed  of  Ishmael  and  the  seed  of  Esau  have  no  just  claim  to 
the  land  which  belongs  to  Israel  alone. 

ISRAEL’S  HISTORICAL  RELATION  TO  THE  LAND 

In  Patriarchal  Times.  In  Acts  7 :5  Stephen  refers  to  the 
patriarch  Abraham  as  not  possessing  the  land.  Yet  the 
land  is  given  as  an  everlasting  possession.  The  patriarchs 
are  called  strangers  in  the  land,  yet  the  promise  is  to  them 
personally.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  promises  of  God  are 
sure  and  will  be  kept  to  the  last  jot  and  tittle.  The  earthly 
fulfillment,  as  far  as  the  patriarchs  are  concerned,  is  pos¬ 
sible  through  their  individual  and  personal  resurrection. 
This  idea  is  substantiated  by  Hebrews  11:8  wherein  Abra¬ 
ham  is  said  to  have  gone  into  a  place  which  he  should  after 
receive  for  an  inheritance. 

While  the  patriarchs  dwelt  in  the  land  they  never  really 
possessed  it.  In  the  case  of  Abraham  we  read  that  he 
**passed  through  the  land  unto  the  place  of  Sichem,  unto  the 
plain  of  Moreh”  (Cien.  12:6).  The  Canaanite  was  then  in 
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the  land.  There  he  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord.  After  the 
appearance  of  the  Lord  unto  him,  “he  removed  from  thence 
unto  a  mountain  on  the  east  of  Bethel,  and  pitched  his  tent” 
(Gen.  12:8).  He  built  an  altar  there  also  and  then  “jour¬ 
neyed,  going  on  still  toward  the  south”  (Gen.  12:9).  When 
a  famine  arose  Abraham  went  into  Egypt,  forsaking  the 
place  of  blessing,  meeting  considerable  difficulty  until  he 
and  his  wife  and  all  that  he  had  were  compelled  to  leave 
Egypt  at  Pharaoh’s  request.  He  returns  to  Bethel,  to  the 
place  of  his  tent  and  altar  originally.  Later  Abraham  moved 
his  tent  to  the  plain  of  Mamre  in  Hebron  and  there  built 
another  altar.  In  Genesis  15  the  land  is  covenanted  to  him, 
but  on  the  same  occasion  God  foretells  that  his  seed  will  be 
strangers  in  a  land  not  theirs  and  that  they  will  afterwards 
come  again  into  the  land.  Genesis  15  closes  with  a  listing 
of  ten  nations  or  tribes  occupying  the  land  even  in  Abra¬ 
ham’s  day. 

In  Genesis  17 :8  God  calls  Abraham  a  stranger  in  the 
land,  yet  promises  it  to  him  for  an  everlasting  possession. 
In  this  connection  the  writer  of  Hebrews  (11:9)  describes 
Abraham  as  sojourning  in  a  strange  country  and  dwelling 
in  tents  with  Isaac  and  Jacob,  heirs  with  him  of  the  same 
promise.  Surely  this  speaks  of  no  abiding  place  in  the  land, 
but  a  nomadic  relation  to  the  land  he  should  after  receive 
for  an  inheritance.  Hebrews  says  he  waited  for  a  city  with 
foundations,  speaking  of  permanency.  Hebrews  11:13  shows 
Abraham  to  be  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  on  the  earth. 

Genesis  20  tells  of  Abraham  journeying  again  and  this 
time  southward  to  Gerar  in  the  Philistine  kingdom.  His 
experiences  here  are  somewhat  like  those  he  had  in  Egypt. 
He  covenants  with  the  Philistine  king,  Abimelech,  at  Beer- 
sheba,  where  Abraham  dwelt  and  sojourned  in  the  Philis¬ 
tine’s  land  many  days. 

At  the  death  of  Sarah  Abraham  testifies  to  the  sons  of 
Heth  that  he  is  “a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  with  Heth.” 
Abraham  requested  a  possession  of  a  burying  place.  Heth 
answers  to  the  effect  that  he  is  a  mighty  prince  among 
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Heth’s  sons.  Abraham,  in  turn,  bowed  to  the  people  of  the 
land,  the  children  of  Heth.  Abraham  purchased  the  burying 
place  and  surrounding  field  from  a  Hittite  in  the  presence 
of  the  children  of  Heth,  and  it  became  a  sure  possession  of 
Abraham.  Truly  he  was  a  stranger  and  not  a  real  possessor. 

Isaac,  like  his  father,  was  a  stranger  and  sojourner  in 
the  land.  He  also  had  a  period  of  lapse  in  the  land  of  the 
Philistines.  Nevertheless  God  blessed  him  there  and  cove¬ 
nanted  with  him.  Genesis  26:17  shows  Isaac  to  have  lived 
in  tents,  digging  wells  at  various  sites.  The  title  to  his 
wells  was  contested  by  the  Philistines  on  several  occasions 
until  at  last  he  came  to  Beer-sheba,  there  dug  a  well,  and 
dwelt  in  a  tent. 

Jacob,  receiving  the  blessing  of  Isaac,  was  about  to  leave 
Canaan  to  visit  Padan-aram  in  search  of  a  wife.  The  Lord 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  confirming  the  covenant  of 
Abraham  unto  him,  promising  to  him  the  land  and  to  bring 
him  again  into  the  land.  Jacob  resides  many  years  in 
Haran,  and,  after  acquiring  his  family  and  wealth,  is  di¬ 
rected  of  God  to  return  to  the  land  of  his  fathers.  Coming 
into  the  land,  Jacob  bought  a  parcel  of  a  field  from  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Hamor  and  spread  his  tent  there  to  dwell.  Genesis 
34:2  shows  a  Hivite  to  be  prince  of  the  country  wherein 
Jacob  was  residing  (i.  e.,  in  the  land).  Also  in  this  same 
chapter  Jacob  speaks  of  himself  being  among  the  Canaanites 
and  Perizzites  and  shows  great  fear  of  them  lest  he  lose 
their  favor.  The  Lord  came  to  quiet  his  fears  with  gracious 
protection,  directing  him  back  to  Bethel,  where  he  built  an 
altar,  and  there  the  Lord  gives  the  land,  which  He  earlier 
promised  to  Abraham  and  to  Isaac,  to  Jacob  and  to  his  seed. 
Jacob  then  journeys  through  the  land  to  Hebron  to  visit  his 
aged  father,  Isaac.  Genesis  36:7  refers  to  both  Jacob  and 
Esau  as  being  strangers  in  the  land.  Genesis  37 :1  mentions 
Jacob  dwelling  in  the  land  wherein  his  father  was  a  stranger, 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.  From  chapter  37  through  chapter 
45  of  Genesis  we  find  Jacob  and  his  family  in  the  land. 
Meanwhile  God  was  graciously  preparing  a  saviour  in  the 
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person  of  Joseph,  Jacob’s  son,  in  Egypt,  and  when  the  fam¬ 
ine  came  into  all  the  earth  God’s  provision  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  made  for  His  own  people,  Israel.  At  Joseph’s 
request  Jacob  and  all  his  family  come  into  Egypt. 

We  conclude  from  this  brief  tracing  of  the  history  of 
the  patriarchs  that  they  never  actually  possessed  the  land, 
but  dwelt  as  strangers,  as  wanderers,  in  tents,  with  no  per¬ 
manent  abiding  place.  They  spoke  of  themselves  as  stran¬ 
gers,  the  New  Testament  confirming  their  testimony.  The 
contemporary  nations  in  the  land  outnumbered  them,  yet  re¬ 
spected  them  for  the  most  part.  They  were  strangers  to  the 
extent  that  they  had  to  buy  land  to  bury  their  beloved. 


(To  he  concluded  in  the  AprU-June  Number y  1948) 
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THE  NEW  REFORMATION 

By  Harold  J.  Ockenga,  Ph.D. 

“When  the  enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood,  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  shall  lift  up  a  standard  against  him’*  (Isa.  59: 
16).  A  text  like  this  serves  well  to  introduce  the  subject  of 
the  discussion  following.  The  Reformation  era  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  first  century  in  importance  and  influence  in 
human  history.  Both  abound  in  great  and  good  men.  Both 
abound  in  important  facts  and  both  abound  in  permanent 
results.  Both  refashioned  the  world  from  forces  born  out 
of  the  depths  of  the  human  soul  in  contact  with  God.  Luther 
wrote  in  1522:  “If  you  read  all  the  annals  of  the  past,  you 
will  find  no  century  like  this  since  the  birth  of  Christ.'* 

It  behooves  us  to  remember  that  two  branches  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  evaluate  the  Reformation.  One  does  so  S5rmpatheti- 
cally.  The  other  does  so  hostilely.  Your  attitude  toward 
the  Reformation  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  source  of 
your  information  and  by  the  access  you  possess  to  the  facts. 
It  is  the  desire  for  understanding  which  motivates  us. 

The  times  preceding  the  Reformation  were  very  dark.  It 
was  the  end  of  the  feudal  era.  Powerful  forces  were  re¬ 
leased  in  the  Renaissance,  in  the  rise  of  city  bourgeois  in¬ 
fluence,  in  the  freer  movement  of  commerce,  in  the  increase 
of  guilds,  and  in  the  emergence  of  national  states.  A  leaven 
was  working  in  the  political  economy  of  Europe.  The  thral¬ 
dom  of  economic  poverty  was  broken  and  men  were  being 
liberated  from  the  position  of  chattel  and  of  belonging  to  the 
soil.  The  air  was  stirred  by  the  spirit  of  progress  and  free¬ 
dom.  Such  forces  were  bound  to  produce  great  men  and 
great  movements. 

The  necessity  for  religious  reform  at  the  close  of  the 
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Middle  Ages  was  self-evident.  The  church  which  had  exer¬ 
cised  a  monopoly  with  no  competition  from  the  time  of  Con¬ 
stantine  to  the  time  of  Charles  V  over  a  period  of  some 
twelve  hundred  years  had  sunk  into  corruption  which  was 
exposed  not  only  in  the  Reformation  but  also  in  the  Counter 
Reformation.  Even  Bellarmine  and  Bossuet,  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  scholars,  admit  in  strong  terms  the  decay  of  discipline 
and  the  necessity  of  moral  reform  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  corruptions  of  Alexander  VI,  Julius  II,  and  Leo  X, 
Popes  in  office  between  1492  and  1521,  brought  the  church 
to  a  new  low  in  moral  and  spiritual  life.  The  decline  of 
monasticism  and  scholastic  theology,  the  growth  of  mysti¬ 
cism  and  the  secular  nature  of  the  clergy  in  which  high 
offices  were  granted  to  the  sons  of  nobility  as  favors  or  as 
privileges  in  return  for  payment  of  money,  cried  to  heaven 
for  reform.  Reform  had  once  come  from  within  the  church 
in  the  days  of  Hildebrand,  but  it  was  resisted  in  the  early 
sixteenth  century  though  the  movement  for  reform  came  at 
that  time  from  within  the  church  also. 

Life  in  general  was  degraded  during  the  late  Middle  Ages. 
Desiderius  Erasmus  caustically  criticized  the  church  in  the 
“Praise  of  Folly.”  The  monasteries  were  revealed  as  centers 
of  indolence  and  ignorance,  ridiculed  by  laity  and  scholars 
alike.  Simony,  unchastity,  lack  of  discipline,  impiety  and 
fraud  abounded  in  the  church.  With  this  condition  in  the 
spiritual  organization  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  took  place 
out  in  the  secular  relations  of  men. 

Into  this  darkness  the  Word  of  God  broke  with  amazing 
light.  Philip  Schaff  calls  it  “the  creative  voice  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  calling  light  out  of  darkness.”  The  Bible  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  common  people.  This  was  made  possi¬ 
ble  through  the  discovery  of  printing  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  through  a  revival  of  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  and  through  the 
determination  of  some  men  like  Huss,  Coverdale,  and  Wyclif 
to  put  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  the  pople.  The  practice  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  church  authorities.  Tyndale  was 
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burned  outside  the  gates  of  Brussels.  Huss  was  condemned 
by  the  Council  of  Constance  and  burned.  The  writings  of 
Wyclif  were  condemned  as  was  the  first  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  English.  Pope  Pius  IV  as  late  as  1564  would  not 
allow  lasrmen  to  read  the  Bible  except  by  special  permission 
of  an  inquisitor  or  bishop.  This  prohibition  was  repeated 
by  Gregory  XV  and  by  Clement  XI.  Nevertheless  the  perse¬ 
verance  of  Tyndale,  Wyclif,  Coverdale,  and  Luther  brought 
the  Bible  to  the  people  in  the  vernacular  in  spite  of  the  per¬ 
secution  of  the  church. 

The  Bible  revealed  to  the  people  what  was  wrong  with 
the  church,  namely,  how  far  it  had  deflected  from  Biblical 
teaching.  Once  the  people  began  to  read  the  Bible  they  im¬ 
mediately  recognized  the  distance  which  the  church  had  de¬ 
parted  from  primitive  Christianity  in  simplicity,  sacrifice, 
and  service.  Instead  of  simplicity  there  was  elegance.  In¬ 
stead  of  sacrifice,  indulgence;  and  instead  of  service,  pride. 
The  church  had  become  the  dominating  and  sovereign  force 
in  society.  From  the  Bible  the  people  learned  that  the  priest¬ 
hood  had  developed  far  beyond  anything  warranted  in  the 
New  Testament.  This  priestly  group  of  men  separated  them 
from  God  by  a  mediation  which  nullified  the  Biblical  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  priesthood  of  the  believer.  The  Bible  also  made 
clear  to  the  people  that  many  of  their  doctrines  were  drawn 
from  tradition  rather  than  from  the  Bible.  They  imme¬ 
diately  discovered  that  there  was  no  ground  for  salvation  by 
works,  for  penance,  for  confession,  for  purgatory,  for  priest¬ 
ly  absolution,  for  extreme  unction,  for  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  for  indulgences  and  for  other  prominent  doctrines 
of  Romanism. 

Knowledge  of  the  Bible  incited  the  people  to  discussions 
of  principles  involved  in  Christianity.  Out  of  these  discus¬ 
sions  emerged  the  primary  Reformation  doctrines,  first  of 
which  was  the  authority  of  the  Bible  alone  uninterpreted  by 
traditions.  The  Reformation  thinkers  insisted  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Bible  over  against  the  authority  of  the  church 
or  of  reason  or  of  experience  or  of  the  inner  spirit.  The 
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second  principle  was  justification  by  faith  alone.  Faith  was 
declared  to  be  the  child  of  grace  and  the  mother  of  good 
works.  It  was  seen  that  merit  in  reference  to  salvation  was 
the  root  heresy  of  all  time.  In  systems  of  meritorious  works 
the  pride  of  man  is  gratified.  The  third  principle  was  the 
right  of  the  private  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  by  the 
individual.  This  is  involved  in  the  universal  priesthood  of 
the  believer,  who  has  direct  approach  unto  God  through  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  who  possesses  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  the  Word  of  God. 

When  light  broke  into  darkness  the  people  made  a  choice 
between  darkness  and  light.  Luther’s  choice  was  as  dramatic 
and  symbolic  as  any  which  was  made  and  became  representa¬ 
tive  of  that  made  by  tens  of  millions  of  people.  The  dra¬ 
matic  events  beginning  with  his  conversion  in  the  forest 
leading  from  Mansfeld  to  Erfurt,  and  continuing  with  his 
search  for  the  light  in  the  Erfurt  and  Wittenberg  monas¬ 
teries,  his  ultimate  understanding  of  justification  by  faith 
through  the  reading  of  Romans  and  Galatians,  his  protest 
against  indulgences  manifested  by  nailing  the  ninety-five 
theses  to  the  door  of  the  castle  church  in  Wittenberg,  his 
burning  of  the  papal  bull  which  excommunicated  him,  his 
trial  before  the  Diet  at  Worms,  his  incarceration  in  the 
Wartburg  castle  and  his  consequent  leading  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  movement  for  two  decades  have  become  common  prop¬ 
erty  of  Protestantism.  But  Luther  was  not  the  only  leader. 
The  light  was  obeyed  by  many  who  heard,  such  as  Ulrich 
Zwingli,  Luther,  Farel,  Melanchthon,  Karlstadt,  Calvin, 
Beza,  Knox  and  others,  who  hazarded  all  for  the  truth.  The 
Reformation  era  was  a  grand  time  of  great  men. 

There  are  numerous  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  for  our  day.  We  would  single  out  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  time  when  God  moves  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Just 
as  He  told  David  to  wait  until  there  was  a  moving  in  the  tops 
of  the  mulberry  trees,  so  we  may  expect  great  events  when 
God  moves  simultaneously  in  several  places.  First  comes 
the  preparation,  and  then  the  culmination.  Such  times  of 
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reformation  come  from  men  listening  to  God  speak  in  His 
Word.  We  may  not  expect  such  a  time  of  Divine  quicken¬ 
ing  unless  we  have  first  of  all  a  listening  to  the  Word.  Such 
days  come  when  men  are  willing  to  hazard  all  in  obedience 
to  God. 

I.  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  TO-DAY  AND  OP 

OUR  TIMES 

We  are  living  in  times  when  a  review  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  movement  will  be  valuable.  Our  is  a  time  of  disinter¬ 
ested  persons.  A  great  mass  of  men  are  utterly  indifferent 
to  the  claims  of  God  upon  their  lives.  They  live  as  though 
there  were  no  church.  Life  for  them  is  totally  secular  and 
passes  by  everything  spiritual.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
are  large  groups  of  professing  Christians  who  have  no  doc¬ 
trinal  consciousness,  no  regard  for  the  truth  as  such,  and 
no  sacrifice  in  life.  They  are  marked  by  an  indifference  to 
the  content  of  Christian  teaching,  although  they  profess  the 
name  of  Christian.  They  also  are  bound  by  a  spiritual 
lethargy  that  has  nothing  in  common  with  real  sacrifice  for 
the  advancement  of  God’s  kingdom.  The  guilt  for  this  prob¬ 
ably  lies  on  the  shoulders  of  us  who  are  ministers.  We  must 
claim  the  primary  fault  in  view  of  this  condition.  It  is  the 
time  for  us  to  confess  our  lack  of  noble  example  of  sacrifice, 
of  challenge,  and  of  dead  earnestness.  We  ought  never  to 
blame  the  people  but  blame  ourselves.  If  there  is  no  earnest-- 
ness  in  the  pulpit  there  will  be  little  zeal  in  the  pew. 
Men  must  first  see  in  us  what  we  expect  them  to  exhibit  in 
life. 

Our  time  is  one  of  doubt  within  the  ranks  of  leadership. 
Modernism,  so-called,  has  had  a  deadly  effect  in  cutting  the 
nerve  of  Christian  conviction  and  action.  This  movement 
originated  in  a  repudiation  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as 
the  infallible  guide  for  faith  and  practice.  Once  the  Bible 
was  repudiated  in  its  authority,  the  various  doctrines  of 
Biblical  Christianity  were  likewise  repudiated,  such  as  the 
miracles,  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ,  the  substitutionary  atone¬ 
ment  of  Christ,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead, 
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the  bodily  resurrection  of  the  believer,  the  Deity  of  Christ, 
and  even  the  Trinity.  Whenever  the  individual  is  allowed 
the  authority  of  judging  what  is  right  and  wrong  (?)  or 
true  and  false  (?)  in  the  Bible,  then  we  have  no  standard  of 
doctrine  whatsoever,  we  have  no  court  of  appeal  higher 
than  the  human  mind,  and  we  find  that  doubt  seeps  into  the 
ranks  of  leadership. 

The  next  step  after  the  acceptance  of  the  attitude  of 
Modernism  is  what  the  naturalist  calls  the  advance  from 
supernaturalism  to  socialism.  Instead  of  believing  in  a  re¬ 
demptive  religion  based  upon  the  supernatural,  centering  in 
the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  modern  religious 
leader  is  emphasizing  some  form  of  socialistic  change,  at¬ 
tempting  to  bring  about  the  kingdom  of  God  in  a  naturalistic 
way  rather  than  in  the  supernatural  change  of  character. 
It  is  an  exchange  of  Divine  power  for  revolutionary  or  leg¬ 
islative  force.  The  landmark  of  this  is  the  almost  universal 
attack  on  the  profit  motive  by  left-wing  ministers. 

The  argument  is  that  we  need  revolutionary  preaching 
for  a  revolutionary  age;  but  very  few  of  the  preachers  them¬ 
selves  agree  on  the  social  program  which  ought  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced.  Consequently  an  uncertain  sound  is  being  sent 
forth  from  the  trumpets  of  God.  No  one  therefore  pre¬ 
pares  himself  for  battle  in  a  crucial  time.  Confusion  exists 
in  the  ranks  of  earnest  believers.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  un¬ 
believers  have  an  unconcern  about  their  sins? 

Our  is  a  time  of  deflection  from  the  primary  to  the  sec¬ 
ondary  emphasis  of  the  church.  Our  day  emphasizes  the 
ecumenical  movement  rather  than  the  evangelical  convic¬ 
tion  of  Christianity.  We  ourselves  have  no  wish  to  con¬ 
tinue  divisions,  now  that  the  reason  for  separation  from 
other  Christian  groups  is  too  often  antedated;  but  convic¬ 
tion  does  not  come  with  compromise  and  strength  does  not 
always  come  with  organizational  unity.  It  comes  with  the 
truth.  The  important  question  becomes,  “What  is  true?” 
This  is  the  question  which  the  church  is  not  facing  today. 
Instead  it  is  seeking  to  unite  in  one  great  movement  all 
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kinds  of  viewpoints  and  convictions,  thereby  nullifying 
many. 

Social  betterment  rather  than  evangelism  is  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  day.  The  church  is  substituting  legislative 
power  for  spiritual  power.  Certainly  the  church  ought  to 
be  interested  in  all  efforts  for  good,  but  more  playgrounds 
do  not  make  better  children. 

The  church  in  our  day  is  emphasizing  activity  rather 
than  contemplation  and  worship.  We  are  developing  a  gen¬ 
eration  of  extra  verts.  We  have  no  time  to  be  holy.  We 
have  no  thought  of  God.  We  have  no  regard  for  the  soul. 
We  have  no  interest  in  eternity.  We  have  lost  the  supreme 
emphasis  of  Christianity  on  fellowship  and  worship. 

Reformation  in  our  time  is  not  needed  against  Roman¬ 
ism,  but  against  the  erroneous  beliefs  and  attitudes  within 
Protestantism  itself.  What  Protestantism  needs  is  not  to  be 
too  concerned  about  the  Catholic-bus  bill,  important  as  that 
is,  or  other  organizational  advances  of  Romanism.  What  it 
needs  to  be  concerned  about  is  an  answer  to  man’s  question, 
“What  will  I  do  about  my  sins  and  how  will  I  become  right 
with  God?’' 

II.  THE  CHURCH  REFORMATION  OF  OUR  DAY 

Our  day  is  crying  for  a  re-formation  of  lines  and  of  is¬ 
sues  within  the  Christian  world.  No  new  denominations  or 
confessions  of  faith  are  needed.  We  have  enough  Confes¬ 
sions  of  Faith  to  long  ago  have  converted  the  world.  We 
have  enough  denominations  to  suit  every  temperament,  be¬ 
lief,  and  need  of  men.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  therefore 
to  rather  merge  many  of  these  denominations  wherever  it  is 
practicable.  There  are  creeds  enough  and  groups  enough. 
Do  not  form  any  more. 

Now  the  key  rests  in  individual  congregations,  not  in 
denominations.  The  issues  of  our  day  cut  across  all  denomi¬ 
national  lines.  In  recommending  churches  in  different  cities 
it  may  be  Baptist  in  one  city,  a  Presbyterian  in  another, 
and  a  Congregational  in  another,  depending  upon  their  loy- 
altj^  to  the  Word  of  God,  to  Christ,  and  to  orthodox  Chris- 
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tianity.  This  loyalty  today  rests  in  congregations,  not  in 
denominations.  It  has  been  the  pious  hope  of  many  men 
to  found  new  denominations  which  would  be  true  to  God’s 
Word.  Apparently  this  hope  has  not  been  fulfilled,  for  many 
of  those  denominations  have  departed  from  the  faith  of 
their  founding  fathers. 

New  issues  have  caused  the  former  causes  of  division  to 
melt  away.  Today  we  are  concerned  primarily  with  the 
preservation  of  the  belief  in  God,  of  the  acceptance  of  Christ 
as  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Bible  as 
the  Word  of  God.  Today  we  are  not  so  concerned  with  the 
mode  of  baptism  or  the  mode  of  ecclesiastical  government 
or  the  mode  of  Christ’s  coming  again,  important  as  these 
issues  are.  We  are  today  driven  to  the  question  of  whether 
we  will  have  any  supernatural  faith,  any  God,  and  any 
Christianity. 

Into  this  church  picture  interdenominational  movements 
have  been  thrust.  Three  primary  ones  exist  in  America. 
First  there  is  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  representing 
twenty-four  million  Christians,  twenty-six  Denominations, 
and  the  primary  segment  of  professing  Protestant  Christen¬ 
dom  in  America.  The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  is  a  creed¬ 
less  organization,  repudiating  the  creed  of  its  forerunner, 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  which  proved  itself  a  strait  jacket 
according  to  “We  Are  Not  Divided.”  The  policies  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  have  stressed  unity  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  evangelical  conviction.  Although  the  denominations 
represented  in  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  are  not 
committed  to  Modernism,  the  leadership  which  naturally 
gravitates  toward  the  Federal  Council  is  modernistic  and 
consequently  the  emphasis  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  has  been  modernistic. 

Against  the  Federal  Council  there  stands  a  second  or¬ 
ganization,  called  the  American  Council  of  Churches.  This 
interdenominational  movement  represents  a  smaller  divi¬ 
sion  of  Protestant  Christianity.  Its  purpose  is  to  stand 
against  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  Its  leadership  is 
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drawn  from  fundamentalists  and  its  policies  are  avowedly 
combative.  Consequently  a  critical  approach  to  interdenomi¬ 
national  problems  has  been  taken.  The  history  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  may  not  be  conducive  to  hope  for  any  dominant 
kind  of  Christian  unity.  Although  it  has  now  been  in  the 
field  some  five  or  six  years,  thus  far  it  has  not  drawn  to 
itself  any  large  segment  of  Protestant  Christianity. 

A  third  movement  is  the  National  Association  of  Evan¬ 
gelicals.  This  may  be  a  more  hopeful  movement  on  the  ho¬ 
rizon.  In  it  are  thirty-two  evangelical  Christian  denomina¬ 
tions,  hundreds  of  independent  churches,  and  thousands  of 
individual  Christians.  This  movement  is  positive,  co-opera¬ 
tive,  orthodox,  and  evangelical.  Interestingly  enough,  an 
unpublished  report  from  the  International  Sunday  School 
Association  on  the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals  and 
subsidiary  organizations  circulated  privately  said:  “N.A.E. 
will  have  its  significance  in  furnishing  a  framework  in 
which  most  of  the  other  groups  named  above  may  find  some 
co-ordination  and  relationship.”  The  groups  named  included 
“Youth  For  Christ  International,”  of  which  the  report  said: 
“To  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  Youth  For  Christ  move¬ 
ment  has  become  the  youth  movement  of  the  N.A.E.”  (At 
least  in  these  movements  there  is  largely  an  interlocking 
directorship.)  The  second  organization  named  is  “A  New 
Sunday  School  Association.”  This  Association  is  holding 
State  and  National  Conventions,  is  publishing  its  own  Sun¬ 
day  School  lessons,  and  is  making  considerable  headway  in 
reviving  the  Sunday  School  movement.  Yet  another  organi¬ 
zation  is  “The  Evangelical  Leadership  Training  Association.” 
This  Association  will  be  recognized  as  the  Leadership  Train¬ 
ing  Association  of  the  N.A.E.  and  so  far  it  has  over  one 
hundred  schools  in  it.  Another  organization  is  “Evangelical 
Released  Time  Inc.”  This  will  deal  with  the  week-iday  re¬ 
ligious  education  on  released  time  in  the  public  schools.  An¬ 
other  organization  is  “Child  Evangelism.”  This  according 
to  the  report  is  likely  to  be  linked  to  the  N.A.E.  although 
it  is  not  presently  related.  Another  agency  is  “The  Foreign 
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Missions  Agency’'  with  headquarters  in  Washington  and 
having  forty-one  Missions  co-operating  in  its  program.  An¬ 
other  organization  which  may  find  a  framework  for  inter¬ 
group  co-operation  in  the  N.A.E.  is  “The  Christian  Business 
Men’s  Committee.”  The  leadership  in  many  C.B.M.C.  or¬ 
ganizations  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  N.A.E.  in  those  cities. 

We  have  a  large  hope  for  evangelical  Christianity  to¬ 
day  due  to  the  fact  that  conservative  Christianity  is  on  a 
rising  tide  and  may  well  challenge  the  modernistic  monopoly 
of  leadership  so  evident  in  Protestantism.  The  hope  lies  in 
individual  persons  and  in  congregations,  not  in  large  de¬ 
nominations.  An  orthodox  believer  who  has  taken  his  stand 
at  the  cross  of  Christ,  who  has  committed  his  life  to  a  cru¬ 
cified  and  resurrected  Lord,  will  also  line  himself  up  with 
Biblical  Christians  and  Biblical  Christianity. 

III.  THE  CHALLENGE  TO  INDIVIDUAL  BELIEVERS 

Our  time  speaks  to  the  individual  by  challenging  him  to 
know  Biblical  truth  and  doctrine,  so  as  to  lead  individual 
churches  that  they  may  count  most  for  God.  We  need  a 
doctrinally  conscious  people  which  is  able  to  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  orthodoxy  and  modernism.  Such  a  people  can 
not  be  developed  overnight.  They  must  be  taught.  We  need 
a  Biblically  trained  leadership  of  elders  and  deacons  within 
local  congregatons,  so  that  they  may  not  be  misled  or  di¬ 
verted  from  the  evangelical  into  the  liberal  movement.  We 
must  work  for  a  preservation  of  churches  that  express  a 
desire  for  the  Gospel.  The  hope  for  this  rests  in  the  people, 
not  in  the  present  ministry  of  Protestantism. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  Biblical  action  to  fulfil  God’s  pro¬ 
gram.  That  program  has  been  delineated  in  His  Word. 
After  the  resurrection  of  Christ  He  gave  Commandments 
unto  His  disciples.  If  we  analyze  these  commandments  we 
will  find  that  they  contain  His  program  for  the  age  until  He 
comes.  First  in  that  program  is  the  missionary  endeavor. 
Most  often  repeated  are  Christ’s  commandments  to  His  dis¬ 
ciples  to  carry  the  gospel  unto  all  nations,  to  teach  all  na¬ 
tions,  to  witness  to  all  nations.  Undoubtedly  He  expects 
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the  church  to  seriously  assume  this  responsibility.  What 
I  am  laying  upon  you  now  I  personally  also  obey.  Missions 
receive^  the  first  place  in  my  own  life,  in  my  interests,  in 
my  giving,  and  in  my  preaching.  Missions  have  first  place 
in  my  congregation.  We  have  increased  our  missionary  giv¬ 
ing  in  ten  years  more  than  six  thousand  per  cent,  so  that 
we  now  support  sixty-eight  missionaries  from  our  one  con¬ 
gregation.  This  is  the  secret  of  blessing  in  our  church.  The 
theological  school  of  which  I  am  president  and  which  exists 
for  the  training  of  ministers  and  missionaries  places  mis¬ 
sions  first. 

Second  in  Christ’s  program  is  evangelism.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  missionary  endeavor  and 
evangelism.  However,  there  are  many  people  who  expect 
missionaries  to  do  on  the  field  what  they  are  not  willing  to 
do  at  home.  If  our  missionaries  are  to  witness  to  Christ 
and  to  win  men  to  Christ,  then  it  behooves  us  at  home  to 
press  the  claims  of  Christ  upon  all.  In  all  my  interest, 
evangelism  is  second  only  to  missions.  For  that  reason  in 
our  church  we  have  all  kinds  of  evangelism:  outdoor  evan¬ 
gelism,  radio  evangelism,  tract  evangelism,  personal  calling 
campaigns,  public  evangelistic  campaigns,  and  the  training 
of  personal  workers.  We  take  seriously  the  teaching  that 
the  Lord  expects  us  to  make  disciples  of  all  men.  In  our 
theological  seminary  this  likewise  takes  second  place  only 
to  missions. 

Third  in  the  program  of  Christ  is  Christian  education. 
He  has  commanded  us  to  teach  all  things  which  He  has  com¬ 
manded.  We  are  to  feed  His  sheep,  to  feed  His  lambs.  This 
Christian  education  includes  a  thorough  exposition  of  the 
Word  of  God.  No  church  will  thrive  unless  its  pastor  is  an 
expositor  of  the  Word,  able  to  instruct  them  in  the  mysteries 
of  God.  Beyond  this  must  come  the  indoctrination  of  the 
members  of  the  church  through  classes,  through  systematic 
teaching,  and  through  special  services  for  that  purpose.  Be¬ 
yond  that  comes  the  catechising  of  children  and  of  converts, 
and  beyond  that  the  adequate  writing  of  an  apologetic  to 
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face  the  antichristian  and  secular  nature  of  our  culture.  In 
Park  Street  Church  I  give  expositions  every  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  and  every  Friday  night.  Often  my  Sunday  night  serv¬ 
ices  are  dedicated  to  a  series  of  sermons  on  Christian  doc¬ 
trine.  Every  Tuesday  night  we  have  an  evening  school  of 
the  Bible  attended  by  more  than  five  hundred  people.  We 
study  under  eight  qualified  professors  in  subjects  relating  to 
the  Bible.  In  our  theological  seminary  we  are  definitely 
undergirding  the  missionary  and  evangelistic  effort  with  an 
adequate  academic  groundwork  based  on  a  supernatural  con¬ 
ception  of  life  and  history.  Our  young  ministers  must  go 
out  into  the  churches  and  the  mission  fields  unashamed  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Fourth  in  Christ’s  program  is  loving  service,  sometimes 
called  humanitarianism.  It  is  obvious  that  we  are  to  do 
good  unto  the  household  of  faith,  but  we  are  also  to  do  good 
unto  all  men.  Unfortunately,  evangelicals  may  oftentimes 
be  found  on  the  wrong  side  of  social  questions,  questions  of 
race,  questions  of  elevation  of  labor,  questions  of  reform, 
questions  of  internationalism.  We  make  it  the  policy  of 
Park  Street  Church  to  make  our  voice  heard  on  all  these 
matters  of  civic  and  legislative  affairs  and  to  participate  in 
the  relief  of  the  needy  wherever  they  are.  For  this  purpose 
we  have  shipped  tons  and  tens  of  clothing  to  Europe.  We 
have  given  thousands  of  dollars  for  “Care”  packages.  We 
have  fasted  and  sacrificed  and  given  in  order  that  we  might 
practice  a  Christian  humanitarianism,  drawing  its  source 
from  Christian  faith  and  life. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  when  this  program  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  initiated  in  a  church  or  a  life  it  will 
establish  fellowship  among  believers  such  as  is  unknown 
among  those  who  do  not  follow  the  Lord's  will.  Moreover 
God  will  place  His  blessing  upon  it  in  an  unusual  manner. 
He  will  give  unity,  harmony,  unction,  and  power  to  those 
who  accept  it. 

The  individual  believer  must  be  challenged  to  commit  his 
fortune,  life,  and  destiny  to  Christ.  I  think  of  the  words 
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which  end  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  signed  by  John 
Hancock,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Samuel  Adams,  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  and  others.  They  are:  “And  for  the  support  of  this 
Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  our  sacred  honor.”  They  had  nothing  more  to 
give.  What  have  we  pledged  to  God  for  our  faith,  for  our 
religious  liberty,  for  our  Christian  democracy,  for  the  Gospel 
which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation?  We  are  living  in 
a  time  when  we  must  make  the  great  committal. 

Therefore  we  turn  our  eyes  back  to  the  Reformation 
leaders  to  recapture  from  them  a  sense  of  direction  and  of 
meaning.  Whenever  a  movement  gets  into  difficulty  it  is 
wise  to  re-examine  its  source,  its  original  purposes,  and  its 
adherence  to  these  purposes.  When  you  are  rowing  a  boat,, 
you  do  not  look  forward.  You  look  backward.  The  prow 
of  the  boat  is  pointed  towards  its  objective.  The  man  on  the 
seat  looks  backward  sighting  to  some  object  from  which  he 
started.  Keeping  this  object  in  the  center  of  the  rear  board 
of  the  boat,  he  rows.  If  he  is  careful  to  keep  his  eye  on 
his  point  of  origin  he  will  arrive  at  the  point  of  destination. 

The  Reformation  leaders  would  teach  us  to  determine  to 
obey  the  Word  of  God  at  all  costs.  This  is  our  ultimate 
authority.  Peter  expressed  it  adequately  by  saying,  “We 
ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.”  They  would  tell  us 
that  we  must  be  willing  to  seek  Christ  in  the  Biblical  ways 
of  repentance  with  a  true  contrition,  of  justification  by  faith 
alone,  of  regeneration  by  the  gift  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit,  that 
we  might  become  the  possessors  of  salvation  and  life  in 
Christ.  They  would  tell  us  that  we  must  meet  the  challenge 
of  our  day  for  the  sake  of  Christ  by  living  lives  which  will 
hazard  all  upon  the  Gospel,  by  fearlessly  applying  Christian 
truth  to  situations,  and  by  sincerely  carrying  through  to  a 
logical  conclusion  these  principles  which  we  find  in  the  Word 
of  God.  Sincerity  and  perseverance  in  this  course  will  bring 
us  the  new  Reformation. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
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WHAT  KIND  OF  MESSIAH  DID  THE 
JEWS  EXPECT? 

By  Cullen  I.  K.  Story,  A.M.,  Th.M. 

(Continued  from  the  October-December  Number,  19 U7) 

THE  PERSON  OF  MESSIAH 

That  Messiah  is  a  person  and  that  the  Jews  expected  a 
personal  Messiah  are  two  clearly  d*efined  facts.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  Old  Testament  Messianic  prophecies  be  inter¬ 
preted.  Furthermore  the  non-acceptance  of  this  fact  of  His 
person  hopelessly  confuses  the  plain  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  and  that  of  the  then  contemporaneous  Jewish 
literature. 

It  is  apparent  as  we  read  the  four  Gospels  that,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  understanding  of  the  person  of 
Messiah  by  the  vast  majority  was  at  the  most  only  partially 
complete.  For  example,  when  our  Lord  sets  forth  a  certain 
claim,  and  that  claim  is  questioned  or  rejected  by  the  Jews, 
He  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament  for  substantiation.  From 
their  Scriptures  they  should  have  known  Messiah  in  His  full 
character;  yet  Christ  infers  that  their  Messianic  percep¬ 
tion  was  only  partial,  either  as  a  result  of  a  lack  of  diligence 
in  searching  the  Scriptures  or  a  lack  of  an  understanding 
of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  we  read  His  words:  “But  as 
touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye  not  read  that 
which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God,  saying,  I  am  the  God 
of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob? 
God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living”  (Matt. 
22:31-32).  Then  again  in  Mark  12:35-37:  “And  Jesus  an¬ 
swered  and  said,  while  he  taught  in  the  temple.  How  say 
the  scribes  that  Christ  is  the  son  of  David?  For  David  him- 
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self  said  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord,  Sit 
thou  on  my  right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  foot¬ 
stool.  David  therefore  himself  calleth  him  Lord ;  and 
whence  is  he  then  his  son?  And  the  common  people  heard 
him  gladly.”  Still  again  in  Matthew  21:42  our  Lord  asks 
the  Pharisees,  “Did  ye  never  read  in  the  Scriptures,  The 
stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  the  same  is  become  the 
head  of  the  corner  .  .  .?” 

Included  in  that  partial  conception  there  seems  to  have 
been  by  many  a  belief  in  the  pre-existence  and  even  in  the 
eternal  existence  of  Messiah.  Alfred  Edersheim  notes  that 
the  Midrash  on  the  eighth  chapter  of  Proverbs  expressly 
states  the  Messiah  is  among  the  seven  things  created  before 
the  world.**  This  would  not  only  prove  Messiah  to  be  above 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  humanity  but  it  would  mean,  since 
His  pre-mundane  state  is  asserted  in  other  places,  that  Mes¬ 
siah  existed  long  before  He  appeared.  Indeed  Dr.  Eders¬ 
heim  says:  “Even  in  strictly  Rabbinic  documents,  the  pre- 
mundane  if  not  the  eternal  existence  of  the  Messiah  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  matter  of  common  belief.”*'  The  Talmud  also 
implies  that  Messiah  may  already  be  in  existence  among  the 
living.**  To  all  of  this  the  passage  in  John  12  is  consonant. 
When  the  Lord  asserted  that  He,  the  Son  of  man,  must  be 
lifted  up  the  immediate  response  of  the  multitudes  was,  “We 
have  heard  out  of  the  law  that  Christ  abideth  for  ever** 
(John  12:34). 

The  discussion  of  the  eternal  existence  of  Messiah  natu¬ 
rally  leads  up  into  the  question  of  His  divine  character.  A 
Messiah  who  is  a  pre-existent  being  could  not  be  an  ordinary 
man.  As  a  starting  point  for  our  consideration  of  the 
Jewish  conception  of  the  divinity  of  Messiah  we  observe 
three  definite,  basic  facts.  In  the  first  place  the  Messiah 
as  prophesied  in  the  Old  Testament  was  to  be  of  divine  na¬ 
ture.  The  passages  are  numerous  in  this  regard.  For  in- 
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stance,  the  clear-cut  language  of  the  110th  Psalm,  the  vision 
in  Daniel  7,  and  the  “mighty  God”  of  Isaiah  9:6  all  point 
to  Messiah  as  being  God,  not  in  a  representative  sense  or 
a  metaphysical  sense  but  in  actual  nature.  Godet  declares 
that  “the  idea  of  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah  is  the  soul  of 
the  entire  Old  Testament.””  And  Warfield,  whose  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  of  the  divine  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  indeed  excellent,  speaks  of  “the  hope  of  the  coming 
of  God  to  His  kingdom”  as  “the  heart  of  Israelitish  religion 
from  its  origin.”” 

Secondly,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  assert  the 
deity  of  Messiah  and  without  hesitation  appeal  to  the  Old 
Testament  for  confirmation.  And  thirdly,  Christ  Himself 
recognized  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  were  replete 
with  references  to  His  divine  nature.  In  a  reference  already 
cited,  Mark  12:35-37,  our  Lord  asked  the  Pharisees  whose 
son  Christ  is.  When  they  made  answer,  “the  son  of  David,” 
He  replied  with  a  question,  “How  then  doth  David  in  spirit 
call  him  Lord?”  and  in  doing  it  appealed  to  the  110th  Psalm 
as  supporting  the  divine  side  of  Messiah’s  nature.  As  H.  P. 
Liddon  says,  “So  much  was  demanded  of  Him,  so  superhu¬ 
man  w'ere  the  proportions  of  His  expected  actions,  that  He 
would  have  disappointed  the  poetry  and  the  history  no  less 
than  the  prophecy  of  Israel  had  He  been  merely  one  of  the 
sons  of  men.”” 

For  the  sake  of  clarity  and  convenience  we  may  classify 
the  expectation  in  regard  to  the  divine  nature  of  Messiah 
under  three  divisions:  that  of  contemporaneous  Jewish  lite¬ 
rature,  of  general  Jewish  expectation  as  manifested  in  the 
Gospels,  and  of  the  disciples  of  Christ.  The  Midrash  and 
the  book  of  Henoch  may  serve  as  examples  of  Jewish  lite¬ 
rary  expectation.  The  former  assigns  to  Messiah  divine 
designations:  “Jehovah  is  a  Man  of  War”  and  “Jehovah 
our  Righteousness.”  And  in  the  comment  of  the  Midrash 
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on  Lamentations  1:16,  “even  the  Ineffable  Name  Jehovah  is 
expressly  attributed  to  the  Messiah.”**  In  the  book  of 
Henoch  it  is  said  of  Him  that  when  He  appears  “the  kings 
and  mighty  men  and  dwellers  on  the  earth  shall  laud  and 
praise  and  magnify  Him  who  ruleth  over  all.”** 

In  Jewish  circles,  from  the  opening  of  the  earthly  min¬ 
istry  of  Christ  to  its  close,  the  picture  is  a  dark  one  as  re¬ 
spects  His  rejection.  John  1:11  declares  that  very  rejection, 
while  John  19  sets  forth  its  culmination  in  stark  reality.  The 
despised  Messiah  dies  the  most  ignominious  death,  a  cross 
death.  Between  these  two  limits  in  the  Gospel  narrative  we 
discover  an  ever-increasing  antagonism  of  the  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple  against  Jesus  Christ.  When  He  says  “I  came  down  from 
heaven,”  they  murmur  against  Him.  When,  in  John  8:58, 
He  claims  to  be  the  God  who  spoke  to  Moses  out  of  the 
burning  bush  they  pick  up  stones  to  cast  at  Him.  And  when 
He  states  that  God  is  His  Father,  the  Jews  have  no  doubt 
but  that  He  means  to  make  Himself  equal  to  God;  so  they 
charge  Him  with  blasphemy  and  attempt  to  kill  Him.  Why? 
Simply  because  they  believed  that  the  One  who  affirmed  His 
Deity  was  a  man  and  no  more  than  a  man.  Edersheim  ex¬ 
presses  the  thought  succinctly:  “The  idea  of  a  Divine  Per¬ 
sonality  .  .  .  seems  to  have  been  foreign  to  the  Jewish  au¬ 
ditory  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.”**  The  notion  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  mere  man,  however,  does  not  detract  from  their 
conviction  that  Messiah  was  to  be  a  superhuman  being,  one 
bordering  on  a  divine  personality.  “They  appear  to  have 
regarded  the  Messiah  as  far  above  the  ordinary  human, 
royal,  prophetic,  and  even  Angelic  type,  to  such  extent,  that 
the  boundary-line  separating  it  from  Divine  Personality  is 
of  the  narrowest,  so  that,  when  the  conviction  of  the  reality 
of  the  Messianic  manifestation  in  Jesus  burst  on  their  minds, 
this  boundary-line  was  easily,  almost  naturally,  overstepped, 
and  those  who  would  have  shrunk  from  framing  their  belief 
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in  such  dogmatic  form,  readily  owned  and  worshipped  Him 
as  the  Son  of  God.”*"  An  instance  of  the  above  citation 
from  Edersheim  is  found  in  the  blind  man  of  John  9.  To 
the  Pharisees  he  affirms  his  avowed  belief:  “If  this  man 
were  not  of  God,  he  could  do  nothing.”  Having  been  ex¬ 
communicated  from  their  midst  he  is  found  by  the  Lord, 
Who  forthwith  reveals  His  Messiahship  to  him.  When  the 
fact  dawns  upon  the  man  that  the  One  before  him  is  in¬ 
deed  the  Son  of  God,  the  result  seems  very  natural,  yet  most 
wonderful  too:  “And  he  said.  Lord,  I  believe.  And  he  wor¬ 
shipped  him.” 

In  the  case  of  the  disciples  there  is  a  comprehension  of 
a  divine  Messiah  and  definite  acceptance  of  Christ  as  that 
Messiah.  Often  in  their  address  to  Him  and  their  conver¬ 
sation  about  Him  they  reveal  a  true  knowledge  of  His  deity. 
The  person  of  Christ  fulfilled  their  fondest  hopes.  Not  thus, 
however,  can  we  speak  of  their  comprehending  His  work. 
They  did  not  understand  that  at  all.  Just  the  same  they 
knew  who  He  was.  William  Binnie  has  said :  “The  disciples 
were  slow  of  heart  to  receive  any  truth  that  happened  to  lie 
out  of  the  line  of  their  prior  expectations — any  truth  of 
which  the  faithful  who  lived  before  the  Incarnation  had  had 
no  presentiment;  yet  we  know  that  they  readily  accepted  the 
truth  that  Jesus  was  more  than  man.  The  Cross  of  Christ 
was  long  an  offence  to  them.  It  was  not  without  a  long 
struggle  that  they  were  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  ab¬ 
rogation  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  opening  of  the  door  of 
faith  to  the  Gentiles.  But  there  is  no  similar  struggle  in 
regard  to  Christ’s  superhvmayi  (lifjuity.  The  moment  Na¬ 
thanael  recognised  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  expected  Re¬ 
deemer,  he  cried  out,  ‘Rabbi,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God’;  and, 
long  before  the  close  of  the  public  ministry,  Peter,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  rest,  made  the  articulate  profession  of  faith, 
‘Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.’  They  be¬ 
lieved  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  in  a  sense  in  which  it  would 
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have  been  blasphemy  to  affirm  the  same  of  any  mere  mam”** 
The  confession  of  Peter  is  impressive  when  we  observe  that 
it  was  made  at  Caesarea  Philippi.  The  city  by  that  name 
had  a  temple  erected  to  Caesar,  for  emperor  worship  pre¬ 
vailed  there.  Under  the  very  shadow  of  this  heathenism 
Peter  makes  his  confession.  Such  an  environment  enhances 
the  conviction  of  these  men  relative  to  the  person  of  Christ 
as  Messiah. 

What  the  Jewish  expectation  was  with  respect  to  the 
humanity  of  Messiah  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  We  are 
faced  with  contradictory  conceptions.  Some  are  looking  for 
a  Messiah  of  the  seed  of  David.  Others — from  a  study  of 
the  apocalyptic  vision  of  Daniel  7 — expect  a  purely  angelic 
being.  This  much  is  certain,  as  Schiirer  states  it:  “The 
more  exceptional  the  position  awarded  to  the  Messiah,  the 
more  does  He  Himself  step  forth  from  ordinary  human 
limits.”*'  But  the  same  writer  goes  on  to  observe:  “In 
general  .  .  .  the  Messiah  was  thought  of  as  a  human  king, 
and  ruler,  but  as  one  endowed  by  God  with  special  gifts  and 
powers.”*"  Thus  Edersheim  notes  His  appearing  in  the 
Solomonian  Psalter  as  a  mere  king,  yet  one  free  from  sin 
and  holy.**  Westcott  observes  in  the  book  of  Henoch  that  be 
is  called  “the  Son  of  woman,”  which,  however,  may  all  be 
an  interpretation  from  the  Christian  era.**  In  other  Jewish 
literature  He  is  termed  “the  Elect  One,  the  Anointed,  or 
the  Righteous  One.”*® 

Of  the  expectation  of  the  disciples,  however,  we  can  be 
sure.  Christ  was  the  realization  of  their  hopes.  It  was  to 
One  who  possessed  true  humanity  that  Nathanael  addressed 
the  words,  “Thou  art  the  Son  of  God.”  Peter,  as  he  felt  the 
strong  arm  of  Christ  grasp  him  sinking  in  the  Galilean  sea, 
had  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  a  true  human  being  who  saved 
him,  though  he  no  less  confidently  acknowledged  Him  as  the 
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Messiah  long  promised.  And  John,  who  lay  in  the  bosom  of 
Christ,  wrote  that  He  was  no  other  than  Messiah,  the  Son 
of  God.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees,  although  they 
readily  believed  Messiah  was  the  son  of  David,  yet — to  use 
the  words  of  Westcott — “in  the  fond  anticipations  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  David  to  come  as  a  divine  champion  they  disregarded 
the  true  Humanity  of  the  Messiah.  Looking  for  a  sign  from 
heaven  they  could  not  read  the  signs  on  earth  before  them.”“ 
It  seems  that  this  last  sentence  of  the  quotation  explains  the 
Jewish  rejection  of  the  person  of  Messiah.  The  idea  of  a 
political  deliverance  so  enamored  their  thinking  that  it  over¬ 
shadowed  the  picture  of  both  the  true  humanity  and  deity 
of  Messiah,  as  they  were  portrayed  clearly  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament. 

No  concept  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Messiah 
seems  to  have  presented  itself  to  the  Jewish  minds  in  the 
time  of  Christ.  Yet  Westcott  notes  that,  so  strong  is  the 
emphasis  of  the  Old  Testament  upon  both  the  divine  and 
human  natures  of  Messiah,  the  Targums  on  the  Pentateuch 
and  Hagiographa  exhibit  the  striking  idea  of  two  Messiahs. 
“Already  a  second  Messiah — ^the  son  of  Ephraim — appears 
in  contrast  with  Messiah  the  King.”"  A  passage  on  Lamen¬ 
tations  refers  to  Messiah  and  “Elias  the  High  Priest.”” 
And  in  Canticles  “special  mention  is  made  of  the  two  de¬ 
liverers  who  should  arise,  Messias  the  son  of  David,  and 
Messias  the  son  of  Ephraim***^ 

It  was  naturally  believed  among  the  Jews  that  the  com¬ 
ing  Messiah  would  bear  certain  titles  descriptive  of  His 
person.  Such  a  belief  was  deeply  embedded  in  the  language 
of  the  Old  Testament,  of  course,  and  certain  views  were  held 
by  the  Jews  of  the  first  century  respecting  the  meaning  of 
these  Messianic  titles.  When  our  Lord  appeared  and  used 
the  titles  of  Himself,  or  else  approved  when  others  applied 
them  to  Himself,  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  some 
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reaction  either  favorable  or  unfavorable.  The  preconceived 
Jewish  notion  must  manifest  itself.  The  question  before  us 
now  is  the  Jewish  expectation  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  as 
suggested  by  the  three  distinctive  Messianic  titles,  “Son  of 
man,  Son  of  God,  and  Lord.*' 

The  importance  of  a  proper  treatment  of  the  title,  Son 
of  man,  is  readily  seen  when  we  note  that  it  was  our  Lord's 
favorite  designation  of  Himself.  More  than  eighty  times 
does  the  title  occur  in  the  four  Gospels  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  reference  (John  12:34),  it  is  employed  exclu¬ 
sively  by  our  Lord.  That  the  title  is  Messianic  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  view  that  it  refers  only  to  the  humanity 
of  our  Lord  with  no  particular  Messianic  significance  is  un¬ 
satisfactory.  The  “Son  of  Man”  described  in  Daniel  7:13-14 
is  more  than  man;  he  is  also  God.  Warfield,  quoting  from 
Hengstenberg,  says  that  “none  but  the  Lord  of  nature  can 
ride  on  the  clouds  of  heaven.”*®  And  who  but  God  will  be 
given  glory,  dominion,  and  an  everlasting  kingdom,  receive 
the  adoration  and  homage  of  all  people?  The  Messianic 
sense  of  the  title  is  basic  for  its  proper  interpretation. 

There  are  at  least  three  passages  in  the  Gospels  that  re¬ 
veal  what  the  Jews  looked  for  in  the  Son  of  man.  Their 
view  may  be  determined  by  the  reaction  which  the  Lord 
experienced  when  using  the  title  of  Himself.  One  passage 
indicates  the  conception  of  a  crowd,  another  that  of  the  high 
priest,  and  a  third  that  of  a  disciple.  The  first  passage  is 
John  12:32-34:  “And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me.  This  he  said,  signifying  what 
death  he  should  die.  The  people  answered  him,  We  have 
heard  out  of  the  law  that  Christ  abideth  for  ever:  and  how 
sayest  thou.  The  Son  of  man  must  be  lifted  up?  who  is 
this  Son  of  man?”  This  passage  shows  what  the  popular 
Jewish  thought  was  of  the  title.  Son  of  man.  They  were 
familiar  with  the  title  and  to  them  it  was  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  Messiah.  Vos  notes:  “That  they  themselves, 
without  more  ado,  from  mere  memory,  make  the  substitution 
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of  ‘the  Christ’  for  ‘the  Son  of  Man’  proves  how  familiar 
they  are  with  the  import  of  the  phrase.  It  was  fully  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  the  Messiah.’'®'  But  the  passage  further  re¬ 
veals  that  the  multitude  believed  in  a  Messsiah  who  would 
live  forever.  The  word  laiv  evidently  is  used  here  in  its 
broad  meaning,  to  include  the  entire  Old  Teestament.  The 
Scripture  referred  to  is  undoubtedly  Daniel  7:13-14.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  people  are  perplexed.  The  “Son-of-man-Messiah” 
of  which  they  had  conceived  was  one  who  would  never  die 
and  whose  kingdom,  as  Daniel  affirms,  would  exist  forever.®' 
But  here  is  one  who  speaks  confidently  of  the  necessary  death 
of  the  Son  of  man.  “The  Son  of  man  must  be  lifted  up.” 
The  following  words  in  the  passage  are  impressive:  “Who 
is  this  Son  of  man?”  Vos  paraphrases  them  as  follows: 
“What  kind  of  a  Son-of-Man  (Messiah)  is  this  thou  art 
speaking  of?”®*  The  judicial  portrayal  of  the  Son  of  man 
in  Daniel’s  vision,  with  its  aspects  of  kingdom  glory  and 
defeat  to  all  earthly  rulers,  did  not  harmonize  in  the  Jewish 
mind  with  this  prophetic  portrayal  of  the  Son  of  man  in 
His  rejection,  humiliation,  and  submission  to  earthly  rulers 
even  unto  death.  To  them  Jesus  was  just  a  man.  But  the 
Son  of  man  which  they  were  looking  for — the  Messiah  they 
were  expecting — would  appear  in  glory  and  power.  “Ye 
shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power, 
and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Then  the  high  priest 
rent  his  clothes,  and  said.  What  need  we  any  further  wit¬ 
nesses?  Ye  have  heard  the  blasphemy:  what  think  ye?  And 
they  all  condemned  him  to  be  guilty  of  death”  (Mark  14: 
62-64).  Here  is  the  attitude  of  the  high  priest,  expressive 
of  the  feelings  of  the  other  Jewish  leaders,  toward  the  claim 
of  Christ  to  the  Messianic  title.  Our  Lord  described  Him¬ 
self  and  His  coming  in  such  terminology  as  to  dovetail  with 
Daniel  7 :13-14.  The  high  priest  recognized  the  meaning 
of  that  claim,  but  he  was  blinded  by  sin  and  saw  in  the  meek 
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and  lowly  One  standing  before  him  no  fulfillment  of  the 
glorious  picture  in  Daniel.  Naturally  enough  he  accused 
Him  of  blasphemy.  Had  he  been  spiritually  quickened  he 
would  have  seen  how  the  passage  in  Daniel  presupposed  the 
incarnation  of  that  one  in  human  fiesh. 

The  third  passage  is  found  in  Matthew  16,  revealing 
Peter’s  comprehension  of  Christ.  Jesus  had  asked,  “Whom 
do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  man  am?”  The  Jews  in  general 
were  perplexed  and  held  different  views.  “Some  say  that 
thou  art  John  the  Baptist:  some,  Elias;  and  others,  Jere- 
mias,  or  one  of  the  prophets.”  But  the  disciples  knew.  This 
Son  of  man  was  the  one  of  whom  Daniel  wrote.  And  speak¬ 
ing  by  revelation  from  the  Father,  Peter  confesses  “Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.”  Thus  we  see 
that  each  one  of  these  different  groups  believed  that  Son 
of  man  was  a  Messianic  designation  harking  back  to  the 
vision  of  Daniel  7.  Yet  how  irreconcilable  is  their  attitude 
toward  Him  who  claimed  the  Messianic  title!  The  attitude 
of  the  Jews  in  general  was  one  of  perplexity,  that  of  the 
high  priest  and  his  associates  one  of  rejection,  and  that  of 
the  disciples  one  of  acceptance.  As  we  shall  see,  however, 
even  to  the  disciples  this  title  did  not  convey  the  thought  of 
suffering.  “Such  being  the  feeling  of  those  who  were  near¬ 
est  to  Christ,  it  cannot  be  strange  that  the  people  were  even 
more  perplexed  by  His  lowliness.”** 

As  for  the  title.  Son  of  God,  we  are  left  in  no  doubt 
about  its  Messianic  nature.  The  Sanhedrin  clearly  recognized 
it  as  such,  for  the  high  priest  spoke  solemnly  to  our  Lord, 
“I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether 
thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God”  (Matt.  26:63).  And 
not  only  is  the  title  Messianic  but  it  has  particular  bearing 
on  the  divine  nature  of  the  Messiah.  To  this  the  non- 
canonical  Jewish  literature  bear  witness,  as  we  have  already 
/noted  under  the  discussion  of  the  Messiah’s  deity.  Likewise 
the  Gospels  bear  witness  to  this.  We  have  no  less  than 
three  well-defined  indications  in  John  that  the  title  primarily 
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intimated  deity.  “But  Jesus  answered  them,  My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.  Therefore  the  Jews  sought 
the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken  the 
sabbath,  but  said  also  that  God  was  his  Father,  making 
himself  equal  with  God”  (John  6:17-18).  “Jesus  answered 
them.  Many  good  works  have  I  shewed  you  from  my  Father; 
for  which  of  those  works  do  ye  stone  me?  The  Jews  an¬ 
swered  him,  saying.  For  a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not; 
but  for  blasphemy;  and  because  that  thou,  being  a  man, 
makest  thyself  God.  Jesus  answered  them.  Is  it  not  written 
in  your  law,  I  said.  Ye  are  gods?  If  he  called  them  gods, 
unto  whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and  the  scripture  cannot 
be  broken;  say  ye  of  him,  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified, 
and  sent  into  the  world,  Thou  blasphemest;  because  I  said, 
I  am  the  Son  of  God?”  (John  10:32-36).  “The  Jews  an¬ 
swered  him.  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  he  ought  to  die, 
because  he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God”  (John  19:7).  To 
these  references  may  be  added  Matthew  26:63-65. 

There  was  no  question  in  the  Jewish  mind  about  what 
Christ  meant  when  He  spoke  the  words  My  Father  and  Son 
of  God.  The  words  meant  that  Jesus  claimed  deity,  equality 
with  the  Father;  and  so  they  charged  Him  with  the  fact 
that,  being  a  man.  He  made  Himself  God.  Though  they 
were  looking  for  a  Messiah  with  superhuman  dignity,  yet 
were  they  not  prepared  to  welcome  as  their  Messiah  one 
who  was  actually  God.  Naturally  they  accused  Him  of 
blasphemy,  and  thus  it  is  true  that  according  to  their  law 
He  ought  to  die  if  an  imposter.  Their  own  ill-conceived 
Messianic  hopes,  coupled  with  the  lowliness  of  the  One  be¬ 
fore  them,  restrained  their  minds  and  hearts  from  ac¬ 
knowledging  Him.  As,  no  less  in  the  world  today,  the  great 
difference  between  the  darkness  engulfing  the  unbeliever  and 
the  light  encircling  the  saved  cannot  be  fully  expressed,  so 
then  the  wide  chasm  separating  the  unbelieving  multitudes 
from  the  few  who  trusted  Him  was  great  indeed.  Christ 
met  the  hopes  of  those  few.  John  the  Baptist,  Nathanael, 
Peter,  Martha,  and  the  centurion  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  all 
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bore  witness  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God.  We  summarize 
in  the  words  of  Vos :  “This  title  is  ...  in  some  cases  prox- 
imately  a  designation  of  Messianic  office,  and  yet  on  other 
occasions  it  bursts  these  limits  and  becomes  expressive  of 
a  judgment  on  the  superhuman  nature  of  Jesus  tantamount 
to  a  confession  of  his  Deity.””  Such  was  the  confident  ex¬ 
pectation  and  the  glorious  realization  of  the  godly  few. 

The  title  Lord  as  applied  to  Christ  “recognizes  his  Mes¬ 
sianic  character  and,  at  times  at  least.  His  divine  nature  and 
dignity  as  reflected  in  His  Messiahship.””  Such  is  the  con¬ 
clusion  drawn  by  such  a  capable  scholar  as  Vos  after  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  use  of  Kurios  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  title  often  occurs  as  a  form  of  polite  address  (e.g.,  John 
20:16),  yet  in  many  instances  a  Messianic  estimate  must 
be  placed  on  the  word.  Vos  admits  how  “it  is  not  impossi¬ 
ble  that,  as  a  Jewish  Christological  term,  the  title  may  have 
been  older  than  the  Gospel  history  period.””  And,  indeed, 
this  is  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish  inter-Biblical  literature. 
There  we  find  the  phraseology  “Lord  of  Spirits”  and  “Lord 
of  sheep”  both  evidently  used  of  Messiah.” 

What  precisely  was  the  Jewish  expectation  with  respect 
to  this  title?  Revelation  for  the  most  part  allows  us  to* 
study  the  title  only  as  it  issues  from  the  lips  of  godly  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  multitudes  do  not  inquire  of  Him  during  His 
ministry  whether  He  is  the  “Lord.”  At  His  trial  “Son  of 
God,”  not  Kurios,  is  the  title  about  which  the  charge  of 
blasphemy  is  made.  Likewise  at  the  cross,  not  as  Kurios  but 
as  “the  Son  of  God”  He  is  mockingly  asked  to  come  down. 
It  is  not  merely  an  argument  from  silence  that  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  title  occupied  but  a  small  place  in  the  Jewish 
minds  in  general  as  a  Messianic  designation.  Matthew  22: 
41-46  reveals  that  even  the  experts  in  Judaism — the  Phari¬ 
sees — had  no  understanding  of  the  110th  Psalm,  where  Da¬ 
vid  calls  Messiah  “my  Lord.”  Harnack  speaks  of  “the  an- 

”0^  cit.,  p.  131. 

”0^  cit.,  p.  135. 

'’’Ibid.,  p.  126. 

‘*Westcott,  op.  cit,,  p.  10+. 
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cient  expectation  that  God  Himself  in  visible  form  would 
take  up  the  government  of  His  people.”^’  Peter  expresses 
such  an  expectation  in  the  incident  recorded  in  Luke  5  of 
the  draught  of  fish.  In  this  exclamation  “Depart  from  me; 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord,”  he  affirms  the  deity  and 
dignity  which  Kurios  connotes.  Only  a  divine  person  could 
multiply  fish.  And  he,  Peter,  was  a  sinner.  He  therefore 
could  not  draw  near  to  this  One.  Vos  does  not  doubt  that 
in  this  incident  “the  maximum  of  realization  of  the  specific¬ 
ally  divine  import  of  the  title  has  been  reached.”*®  Likewise 
Elisabeth  evidences  a  deep  reverence  in  use  of  Knriosi  when 
she  speaks  of  Mary  as  “the  mother  of  my  Lord”  (Luke 
1:43).  Finally,  the  very  highest  Messianic  expectancy  is 
set  forth  by  the  declaration  of  the  disciples  to  Thomas,  “We 
have  seen  the  Lord”  (John  20:25)  and  by  the  subsequent 
confession  of  Thomas,  “My  Lord  and  my  God”  (John  20: 
28).  To  the  devout  few  He  was  the  complete  fulfillment  of 
the  divine  Messiah  for  whom  they  had  been  looking. 

In  summarizing,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Jews  in  general 
had  but  a  partial  apprehension  of  the  person  of  Messiah, 
a  condition  which  arose  from  their  partial  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures.  They  expected  a  glorious  Messiah  who  would 
strike  terror  into  the  Roman  hearts.  Thus  they  disregarded 
the  lowly  Jesus.  Even  in  the  face  of  the  wonderful  healing 
of  the  withered  hand  we  find  only  the  statement  that  “the 
multitudes  marvelled  and  glorified  God  which  had  given  such 
power  unto  men.”  There  seems  to  have  been  no  true  antici¬ 
pation  of  His  person.  Only  among  the  disciples  and  a  few 
other  pious  souls  such  as  Simeon  and  Anna  was  there  any 
true  understanding.  To  them  He  in  His  person  was  the  One 
they  expected. 

Bierut,  Syria 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  April-June  Number,  1948) 
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A  REVIEW  OF  LEWIS  SPERRY  CHAFER’S 

“SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY” 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

The  appearance  of  the  eight-volume  work  in  Systeinatic 
Theology  by  President  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  of  Dallas  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  is  without  question  an  epoch  in  the  history 
cf  Christian  doctrine.  Never  before  has  a  work  similar  in. 
content,  purpose,  and  scope  been  produced.  Its  appearance 
in  a  day  when  liberal  interpretation  and  unbelief  have  rid¬ 
dled  the  Biblical  basis  for  theological  study  is  in  itself  highly 
significant. 

Protestant  systematic  theology  had  its  origin  in  the  early 
works  of  the  Reformers.  Among  the  first  was  the  Loci 
Theologici  of  Melanchthon  published  in  1521.  Zwingli  pro¬ 
duced  his  Commentarius  de  vera  et  falsa  religione  in  1525. 
William  Farel  brought  out  his  theological  manual  in  1534 
with  the  title,  Summaire  briefue  declaration  daucuns  lieux 
fort  necessaires  a  ung  chascun  Chrestien  pour  mettre  sa  con^ 
fiance  en  Dieu  et  ayder  son  prochain.  The  most  famous 
early  work  was  that  of  John  Calvin,  Institutes  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion,  first  published  in  1536,  and  later  entirely  re¬ 
written  and  enlarged  through  successive  editions  until  the 
definitive  edition  of  1559.  No  one  can  question  that  these 
works  shaped  the  theological  thinking  of  their  own  and  suc¬ 
cessive  generations  and  played  a  large  part  in  the  formation 
of  creeds  still  recognized  today.  They  were  in  the  main  a 
return  to  Biblical  teaching  in  the  fields  of  bibliology,  an¬ 
thropology,  soteriology,  and  ecclesiology.  The  issues  were 
the  doctrine  of  illumination^ — the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
teaching  the  Scriptures  without  the  medium  of  priest  or 
church,  the  priesthood  of  every  believer,  justification  by 
faith,  and  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  The  Protestant  theology 
of  the  Reformers  was  occasioned  by  the  revolt  against  the 
corruption  and  misuse  of  Biblical  revelation.  It  concerned 
itself  largely  with  correcting  these  abuses  by  a  return  to  the 
Scriptures. 
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As  in  any  revolt,  the  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  area 
of  controversy.  The  root  difficulty  of  Roman  Catholic  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Bible  was  only  partially  realized.  The 
point  of  departure  for  the  Roman  Church  was  the  failure  to 
interpret  the  Bible  literally.  The  Old  Testament  theocracy 
given  to  Israel  had  been  made  the  justification  for  the  papal 
system.  The  church  became  an  institution  rather  than  a 
living  organism  of  believers  baptized  into  the  body  of 
Christ.  The  future  of  Israel  was  denied,  and  her  promises 
and  destiny  transmuted  into  a  program  for  the  church.  For 
the  most  part,  the  Reformers  dealt  with  the  results  rather 
than  the  causes  of  the  corrupt  system  of  Romanism  of  their 
day.  The  return  to  the  Bible  was  not  complete  and  the 
church  of  the  Reformers  too  soon  became  another  institu¬ 
tion.  Their  eschatology  contented  itself  with  a  denial  of 
purgatory  and  a  reaffirmation  of  final  resurrection  of  all 
men  and  a  final  judgment.  The  immense  scope  of  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  prophecies  regarding  the  completion  of  God’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  Israel  and  a  righteous,  earthly  kingdom  ruled  by 
the  Son  of  David  was  ignored  and  considered  the  frenzied 
aberrations  of  chiliastic  fanatics.  The  attitude  of  John 
Calvin  was  typical.  He  declared  that  the  millennium  must 
be  rejected  because  it  limited  heaven  to  one  thousand  years. 
The  time  of  the  Reformers  was  clearly  not  an  age  for  the 
dispassionate  consideration  of  the  Scriptural  revelation  of 
eschatology. 

The  theological  concepts  of  the  Reformers  held  sway 
for  three  hundred  years.  During  this  period  many  impor¬ 
tant  works  in  systematic  theology  appeared.  In  the  broad 
scope  of  theological  systems,  the  characteristic  doctrines  of 
Reformed  theology  returned  in  some  measure  to  Roman 
concepts.  Arminianism  revived  the  semi-Pelagianism  of  the 
Roman  system,  softened  predestination,  and  rejected  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  perseverance  to  which  the  Roman  church  objected 
so  strenuously.  The  rise  of  Socinianism,  while  relatively  un¬ 
productive  of  systematic  theology,  hastened  the  decline  of 
belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Trinity,  the 
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deity  of  Christ,  and  substitutionary  atonement  for  which  the 
Reformers  stood.  In  eschatology,  amillennialism  became 
more  vocal,  divided  into  different  systems  of  interpretation 
within  themselves,  and  postmillennialism,  an  offshoot  of  So- 
cinianism,  came  into  vogue.  For  the  most  part,  the  Roman 
background  of  amillennialism  and  the  Unitarian  background 
of  postmillennialism*  did  not  deter  many  who  continued  in 
the  Reformed  theology  as  a  whole  from  embracing  one  or 
the  other  view  of  eschatology. 

While  theologians  were  grinding  out  reproductions  of  Re¬ 
formed  theology,  it  remained  for  a  widespread  movement 
for  direct  Biblical  studies  to  find  the  fatal  defect  in  the  Re¬ 
formed  treatment  of  Roman  doctrine.  Springing  from  Bible 
study  groups  such  as  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  attention  was 
directed  to  the  teachings  of  the  Scripture  on  such  important 
subjects  as  the  nature  of  the  true  church,  the  need  for  con¬ 
sistent  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  the  important 
place  given  to  eschatology  in  the  Bible.  The  result  was  a 
revived  interest  in  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  a  movement 
away  from  the  established  church  as  a  decadent  institution, 
and  a  return  to  the  more  simple  Biblical  and  apostolic  con¬ 
cepts,  methods,  and  beliefs.  The  movement  was  not  without 
its  excesses,  but  it  came  as  a  refreshing  breath  of  new  life 
to  Biblical  interpretation.  In  the  course  of  time,  this  new 
interest  in  Bible  study  and  the  new  recognition  that  the  Bible 
was  intended  to  be  understood  by  all  Christians  in  its  ap¬ 
parent  literal  meaning  gave  rise  to  many  new  groups.  Bible 
institutes  sprang  up.  There  were  great  revivals.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  doctrines  of  the  new  movement  came  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  Fundamentalism  and  by  similar  titles.  With¬ 
out  any  organizational  unity,  a  system  of  doctrine  gradually 
developed,  greatly  aided  by  the  widespread  use  of  the  Sco¬ 
field  Reference  Bible,  the  teachings  of  Bible  institutes,  pro¬ 
phetic  conferences,  and  summer  Bible  conferences. 

'Daniel  Whitby,  founder  of  postmillennialism,  is  called  a  “convinced 
Unitarian”  by  The  Neva  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious 
Knowledge,  XII,  339.  Whitby’s  Last  Thoughts  were  published  in  1841 
by  the  Unitarian  Association. 
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There  was  evident  need  for  careful  study  of  the  findings 
of  this  restudy  of  the  Scriptures  based  upon  a  literal  method. 
Preachers  needed  to  be  trained  more  thoroughly  and  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  interpretation  of  the  entire  Bible.  Semi¬ 
naries  for  the  most  part  ignored  the  new  movement  and  fol¬ 
lowed  curriculums  which  left  much  to  be  desired.  To  help 
to  meet  this  need  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  was  founded 
by  President  Chafer  in  1924.  Out  of  the  years  of  teaching 
systematic  theology  in  the  classrooms  of  this  institution 
there  came  a  conviction  of  a  need  for  a  formal  statement  of 
Biblical  doctrines  from  this  new  standpoint,  embracing  the 
findings  of  literal  interpretation,  sane  dispensational  distinc¬ 
tions  such  as  the  difference  between  Israel  and  the  church, 
the  content  of  premillennialism  and  the  complete  provision 
of  God  for  the  salvation  and  spiritual  life  of  the  believer. 
As  early  as  1934,  President  Chafer  challenged  the  theological 
world  by  his  article  on  Unabridged  Systematic  Theology.^ 
This  was  followed  by  a  further  statement  of  the  evils  arising 
from  the  usual  abridged  theology  being  offered  in  most  semi¬ 
naries.*  President  Chafer  called  attention  to  the  current  neg¬ 
lect  and  indifference  to  bibliology  and  the  study  of  the  Bible 
itself.  Angelology  and  Satanology  are  currently  ignored  in 
theological  literature.  Soteriology  is  too  often  restricted  to 
controversy  on  the  meaning  of  the  death  of  Christ  without 
the  unfolding  of  the  whole  program  of  salvation  as  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures.  Ecclesiology  is  usually  reduced  to  an 
apology  for  a  particular  form  of  church  government,  and  to 
arguments  upholding  a  view  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per.  The  teachings  of  Scripture  on  the  character  of  the 
church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  are  ignored  along  with  the 
tremendous  body  of  Scripture  dealing  with  the  walk  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  believer.  In  the  field  of  eschatology, 
there  is  even  more  tragic  neglect  and  disagreement.  The 
negative  effect  of  amillennialism  on  eschatology  and  the  va¬ 
garies  of  postmillennial  optimism  combined  with  a  denial  of 
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literal  interpretation  made  impossible  an  objective  study  of 
the  great  body  of  Scripture  dealing  with  this  doctrine.  The 
divine  program  for  the  ages,  the  contribution  of  prophecy  as 
a  whole,  the  divinely  purposed  illustrations  afforded  in  typol¬ 
ogy,  and  the  blessed  hope  of  the  imminent  return  of  Christ 
are  important  doctrines  which  determine  the  value  and  con¬ 
tent  of  the  message  of  the  preacher.  Yet  these  are  either 
denied  or  ignored  in  the  traditional  method  of  theological 
study.  The  need  for  a  new  definitive  work  in  systematic 
theology  which  would  be  unabridged,  premillennial,  dispen- 
sational,  and  following  a  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture 
became  imperative.  President  Chafer  felt  called  of  God  to 
undertake  this  sacred  and  unprecedented  task.  The  result 
of  ten  years  of  reducing  the  studies  of  a  lifetime  to  writing 
was  recently  completed  and  has  now  been  reproduced  in 
eight  beautiful  volumes,  totalling  2,700  pages. 

The  importance  of  this  new  treatise  in  the  field  of  sys¬ 
tematic  theology  is  highlighted  by  the  current  disrepute  of 
theology.  The  inroads  of  higher  criticism  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  inspiration  and  infallibility  of  Scripture  and  the  current 
indifferentism  and  secularism  in  the  organized  church  have 
reduced  the  recent  notable  theological  works  to  a  trickle. 
About  the  only  works  which  have  gained  widespread  recog¬ 
nition  in  theology  have  been  the  restatements  of  modernism 
and  liberal  theology  in  the  form  of  crisis  theology  and  neo¬ 
orthodoxy  which  have  in  some  respects  indicated  a  reaction 
from  extreme  liberalism.  As  far  as  furnishing  a  new  and 
effective  approach  to  Biblical  studies  their  doctrines  have 
been  utterly  opposed  to  the  theology  of  the  Reformation  as 
well  as  to  modern  premillennialism.  Modern  Christianity  has 
too  often  been  reduced  to  promotion  of  an  idealistic  moral- 
ism  and  a  desire  for  organizational  unity. 

The  general  features  of  Systematic  Theology  by  President 
Chafer  make  it  clear  that  we  have  here  something  entirely 
different  than  any  previously  written  theology.  For  the 
first  time  the  whole  scope  of  theology  is  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  premillennial  interpretation.  The  work  is  re- 
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markably  Biblical.  The  appeal  is  constantly  to  Biblical  au¬ 
thority  rather  than  to  philosophy,  tradition,  or  creed.  There 
has  been  proper  appreciation  of  the  doctrinal  heritage  of 
the  Church  Fathers  and  the  Protestant  Reformers.  The 
work  is  in  no  sense  iconoclastic.  In  the  treatment  of  bibli¬ 
ology  and  theology  proper  as  well  as  in  later  discussions 
President  Chafer  quotes  extensively  with  approbation  from 
the  best  theological  statements  extant.  In  general  a  broad 
and  moderate  Calvinism  is  followed  in  the  theology.  The 
work  as  a  whole  definitely  belongs  within  the  limits  of  Re¬ 
formed  theology  with  certain  important  additions  and  quali¬ 
fications.  It  is  however  quite  distinct  from  various  restate¬ 
ments  of  Reformed  theology.  It  is  a  fresh  and  creative  work, 
a  pioneer  in  a  new  field,  a  gathering  together  in  theological 
system  of  an  interpretation  of  Biblical  doctrines  never  before 
treated  in  this  way.  It  is  essentially  an  exposition  and  sys¬ 
tematization  of  premillennial  and  dispensational  theology 
rather  than  an  apology  for  it.  The  doctrines  which  it  con¬ 
tains  have  been  preached  in  various  forms  by  most  of  the 
great  premillennial  Bible  teachers  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
For  the  first  time  these  doctrines  have  been  reduced  to  a 
written  system  of  theology,  related  to  theological  problems, 
and  expanded  into  all  the  fields  in  which  revelation  has  pro¬ 
vided  teaching.  It  provides  for  all  who  hold  the  premillen¬ 
nial  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  a  systematic  statement 
of  the  content,  implications,  and  relations  of  their  doctrines. 
For  those  who  would  be  instructed  in  what  are  the  proper 
inclusions  of  premillennialism  it  provides  an  ordered  state¬ 
ment  of  the  doctrine  as  a  whole  such  as  has  never  been  pro¬ 
vided  in  one  work  before.  Regardless  what  theological  posi¬ 
tion  may  be  assumed  by  the  reader,  he  will  find  this  work 
definitive  in  its  field. 

An  analysis  of  the  content  of  each  volume  provides  am¬ 
ple  proof  of  these  general  conclusions.  While  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  within  reasonable  limits  to  reproduce  the  scope  of  con¬ 
tents,  the  contribution  of  each  volume  may  be  considered 
in  its  separate  presentation. 
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Volume  I 

PREFACE  AND  PROLEGOMENA,  BIBUOLOGY,  THEOLOGY  PROPER 

The  preface  and  prolegomena  provide  the  background  for 
the  entire  series.  The  unfortunate  abridgement  that  charac¬ 
terizes  most  systematic  theologies  is  decried.  Imperative 
to  a  proper  consideration  of  systematic  theology  in  addition 
to  subjects  ordinarily  included  are  such  great  themes  of 
Scripture  as  the  divine  program  of  the  ages,  the  Pauline  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  the  teachings  of 
Scripture  on  human  conduct  and  the  spiritual  life,  an  un¬ 
abridged  angelology,  the  contribution  of  typology,  the  im¬ 
portant  place  of  prophecy  in  theology,  and  the  significance 
of  the  present  session  of  Christ.  The  prolegomena  provides 
the  necessary  consideration  of  definitions  and  premises  which 
underlie  systematic  theology.  The  requirements  essential 
to  theological  study  are  carefully  delineated. 

The  presentation  of  bibliology  in  the  main  follows  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformed  faith.  The  supernatural  origin  of 
the  Bible  is  outlined  and  the  character  of  revelation,  inspi¬ 
ration,  canonicity,  authority,  illumination,  interpretation, 
animation  and  preservation  of  Scripture  are  presented  in 
full  discussion.  A  unique  and  valuable  section  is  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  divisions  of  the  Bible — its  time  periods,  dispensations, 
covenants,  and  prophetic  periods.  Throughout  bibliology  the 
verbal  and  plenary  inspiration  and  infallibility  of  Scripture 
is  upheld. 

Theology  proper  follows  the  time-honored  division  into 
theism  and  trinitarianism.  Theism  is  considered  in  its  posi¬ 
tive  contribution  from  naturalistic  theism.  Anti-theistic 
theories  are  refuted.  Major  emphasis  is  given  Biblical 
theism.  The  personality  and  the  attributes  of  God  are  con¬ 
sidered  under  the  divisions,  personality  and  constitutional 
attributes.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  divine 
decrees,  which  are  presented  from  the  Calvinistic  point  of 
view.  The  basic  problems  of  will  and  the  moral  problem  of 
sin  are  faced.  The  treatment  of  theism  closes  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  names  of  God. 
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Trinitarianism  is  introduced  by  a  pointed  declaration  of 
the  three  dishonors  of  unitarianism — dishonor  to  Christ,  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  the  Scriptures.  Reason  and  revela¬ 
tion  are  submitted  as  proofs  of  the  trinitarian  doctrine. 
Separate  treatment  is  given  each  Person  of  the  Trinity,  be¬ 
ginning  with  God  the  Father.  In  the  consideration  of  God 
the  Son,  His  preexistence,  names,  deity,  incarnation,  hu¬ 
manity,  kenosis  and  the  hypostatic  union  are  discussed. 
Trinitarianism  concludes  with  a  section  on  the  Holy  Spirit 
including  His  Person,  deity,  place  in  the  Old  Testament,  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  New  Testament,  His  titles,  relationship,  and  ador¬ 
able  character.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  first  volume  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  constant  use  of  Scripture,  for  its  clarity, 
and  unabridged  discussion.  While  following  somewhat  the 
traditional  pattern  of  systematic  theology,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  fresh  and  complete  treatment  of  the  subjects  involved. 

Volume  II 

ANGELOLOGY,  ANTHROPOLOGY,  HAMARTIOLOGY 

Comprising  the  larger  division  of  created  beings,  the  sec¬ 
ond  volume  deals  with  angels,  man,  and  the  doctrine  of  sin. 
In  contrast  to  the  usual  custom  of  omitting  or  curtailing 
consideration  of  the  doctrine  of  angels  and  Satan,  a  full 
treatment  is  given.  The  general  facts  about  angels  are  fully 
discussed,  including  their  ministry  and  their  participation 
in  the  moral  problem.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  Satan, 
his  original  sin,  his  subsequent  career  and  power,  the  present 
authority  of  Satan  in  the  cosmos,  and  his  present  and  ulti¬ 
mate  judgments.  It  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  treatment 
of  this  doctrine  in  any  systematic  theology  known  to  the 
writer. 

Anthropology  is  introduced  by  consideration  of  his  crea¬ 
tion,  original  state  in  innocence,  his  perpetuation  in  the 
race,  and  his  fall.  In  the  thorough  discussion  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  the  usual  problems  are  met.  As  an  outgrowth  of  an¬ 
thropology,  the  doctrine  of  hamartiology  is  given  a  full 
treatment.  The  nature  of  sin,  the  problem  of  divine  per¬ 
mission  of  sin,  the  factors  which  enter  into  sin  in  the  human 
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race  are  presented.  Of  great  value  from  a  practical  view¬ 
point  is  the  discussion  of  the  divine  remedy  for  sin,  whether 
the  sin  nature,  imputed  sin,  or  sin  in  the  life  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian.  The  treatment  is  again  fresh,  original.  Biblical,  and 
practical.  The  discussion  covers  a  field  which  is  usually 
neglected  in  most  discussions  of  anthropology. 

Volume  III 

SOTERIOLOGY 

The  contribution  of  President  Chafer  in  the  field  of  sote- 
riology  has  been  hailed  as  the  most  important  of  all  his 
theological  works.  The  treatment  is  divided  into  six  sec¬ 
tions,  the  first  dealing  with  Christ  as  the  Savior.  The  po¬ 
sitions  of  Christ,  His  offices.  His  sonship,  the  hypostatic 
union,  and  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  included  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  doctrine  is  presented  in  such  a  complete  way 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  adequate  comparisons.  The 
second  and  third  sections  deal  with  the  doctrine  of  election 
and  the  answer  to  the  question,  “For  whom  did  Christ  die?” 
In  general  the  Calvinistic  position  characterizes  the  teaching 
here,  but  the  viewpoint  of  unlimited  atonement  is  main¬ 
tained.  The  saving  work  of  God  and  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
security  occupy  the  fourth  and  fifth  sections.  The  wonders 
of  the  saving  work  of  God,  the  grace  of  God  and  the  con¬ 
trasting  positions  of  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  on  eternal 
security  are  discussed  in  full.  The  discussion  of  soteriology 
concludes  with  a  division  on  the  terms  of  salvation  in  which 
the  simple  exhortation  of  “Believe”  is  contrasted  to  all  con¬ 
fusions  which  arise  from  adding  other  conditions.  The  final 
section  is  most  practical  and  helpful.  The  volume  on  so¬ 
teriology,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  in  itself  assure  the  author 
a  place  among  notable  writers  of  Christian  doctrine.  There 
is  no  volume  in  the  field  of  systematic  theology  which  ap¬ 
proaches  it  in  Biblical  insight,  spiritual  comprehension  of 
the  saving  work  of  God,  and  unabridged  treatment  of  the 
great  work  of  God  in  salvation.  It  deals  fully  with  the 
technical  problems  of  theology  in  this  field  and  yet  is  bril¬ 
liant  and  moving  in  its  presentation. 
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Volume  IV 

ECCLESIOLOGY,  ESCHATOLOGY 

From  the  standpoint  of  originality,  the  fourth  volume 
stands  supreme.  In  a  field  of  doctrine  which  is  usually 
greatly  limited  in  ordinary  treatment,  the  discussion  is  ex¬ 
tensive  and  inclusive  of  neglected  Biblical  truths.  Ecclesiol- 
ogy  is  organized  under  three  divisions:  the  church  as  an 
organism,  the  church  as  an  organization,  and  the  rule  of 
life  for  the  believer.  Under  the  first  section  clear  distinction 
is  made  between  the  purpose  of  God  for  Israel  and  for  the 
church.  The  Scriptural  teachings  on  the  nature  of  the 
church  are  treated  in  full.  The  validity  of  the  concept  of 
the  organized  church  is  also  defended  and  the  various  senses 
in  which  this  is  presented  in  Scripture  are  discussed.  In 
the  third  division  dealing  with  the  believer’s  rule  of  life  the 
contrast  of  life  under  different  dispensations  is  treated.  In 
particular,  the  present  economy  of  grace  is  defended  from 
encroachment  of  Mosaic  legalism  by  sharp  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  law  and  grace. 

In  the  presentation  of  eschatology,  the  full  advantages  of 
the  premillennial  position  come  to  the  fore.  Included  in  the 
consideration  are  all  Scriptures  which  contained  future  pre¬ 
diction  when  written.  General  features  of  eschatology  are 
treated  first,  beginning  with  a  brief  history  of  chiliasm, 
both  Biblical  and  historical.  This  is  followed  by  discussion 
of  the  Biblical  conception  of  prophecy  as  a  whole. 

The  “major  highways  of  prophecy”  are  treated  first. 
Included  in  this  discussion  is  prophecy  concerning  Christ, 
Israel’s  covenants,  the  Gentiles,  Satan  and  evil,  apostate 
Christendom,  the  great  tribulation,  and  the  church.  The 
field  of  prophecy  is  then  presented  from  the  standpoint  of 
themes  in  the  Old  Testament  and  themes  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  An  interesting  section  which  follows  presents  forty- 
four  major  predicted  events  in  their  order.  Two  important 
sections  conclude  the  treatment  of  eschatology:  the  judg¬ 
ments,  and  the  eternal  state.  The  treatment  of  eschatology 
as  a  whole  is  distinguished  by  its  inclusion  of  all  important 
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elements,  by  its  close  adherence  to  Biblical  teachings,  and  by 
its  unfolding  of  premillennial  truth  in  this  field.  The  entire 
volume  again  reflects  the  original  approach  of  the  author 
and  constitutes  a  new  landmark  in  the  field  of  eschatological 
literature. 

Volume  V 

CHRISTOLOGY 

Having  treated  the  doctrine  of  Christ  in  theology  proper 
and  soteriology.  President  Chafer  presents  here  the  entire 
doctrine  systematically  in  new  form  and  additional  content. 
In  general  following  the  chronological  pattern,  the  preincar¬ 
nate  person  and  work  of  Christ  are  considered  first.  Major 
attention  is  given  to  the  incarnation,  which  is  presented  as  an 
event  of  immense  theological  significance.  Considered  first 
are  His  birth,  childhood,  baptism,  temptation,  transfigura¬ 
tion,  miracles,  and  His  extensive  teachings.  The  sufferings 
and  death  of  Christ  and  the  resurrection  which  followed  are 
treated  historically  and  doctrinally.  A  thorough  discussion 
follows  on  the  ascension  and  heavenly  session  of  Christ — 
material  often  omitted  from  theologies.  The  treatment  of 
Christology  is  concluded  by  discussion  of  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  the  Messianic  kingdom  and  His  eternal  kingdom. 

Volume  VI 

PNEUMATOLOGY 

The  need  for  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  entire 
doctrine  of  the  person  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  called 
for  this  volume.  After  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  deity  of  the  Spirit  is  sustained  by 
delineation  of  the  Scriptural  evidence  found  in  His  divine 
attributes  and  in  His  divine  works.  Also  treated  are  the 
types  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  the  distinct  character  of  His  present  work. 

With  rare  clarity  and  insight  into  Scriptural  revelation. 
President  Chafer  presents  the  work  cf  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
world  and  in  the  Christian.  The  Holy  Spirit  convicts  the 
world.  He  regenerates,  indwells,  baptizes,  and  seals  the 
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Christian.  All  of  these  great  works  of  the  Spirit  are  ac¬ 
complished  simultaneously  in  the  believer  when  he  is  saved. 

Of  greatest  importance  is  the  presentation  of  the  be¬ 
liever’s  responsibility  in  relation  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  in¬ 
dwelling  Spirit  is  presented  as  the  source  of  power  to  over¬ 
come  sin  and  is  the  author  of  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  The 
filling  of  the  Spirit  is  offered  to  all  who  meet  the  three  con¬ 
ditions:  “Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit,”  “Quench  not  the 
Spirit,”  and  “Walk  in  the  Spirit.” 

The  same  clear  distinctions  which  have  made  his  earlier 
work,  He  That  Is  Spiritual,  such  a  blessing  to  the  Christian 
public  are  followed  in  this  volume.  It  presents  material  al¬ 
most  always  omitted  from  systematic  theologies.  The  writer 
knows  no  volumes  on  systematic  theology  that  even  ap¬ 
proach  the  clarity  and  insight  into  the  doctrine  which  appear 
here.  Like  the  volume  in  Christology,  Pneumatology  is  com¬ 
plete  in  itself  and  at  the  same  time  gathers  together  previous 
material  in  the  series  on  the  subject.  It  will  take  its  place 
among  the  truly  great  works  on  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Volume  VII 

DOCTRINAL  SUMMARIZATION 

The  value  of  a  doctrinal  summarization  is  apparent.  In 
presenting  a  system  of  theology  various  aspects  of  important 
doctrines  are  necessarily  treated  separately  in  different  places 
and  are  often  subordinated  to  the  doctrine  being  considered. 
The  need  for  gathering  pertinent  material  on  important 
Biblical  and  theological  themes  is  apparent  not  only  to  the 
theologian  but  also  to  the  preacher. 

In  this  unique  volume,  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  im¬ 
portant  subjects  are  treated  in  alphabetical  order.  The  vol¬ 
ume  stands  on  its  own  merits  and  presentation  and  is  also  a 
summary  of  the  doctrinal  material  which  precedes  it.  The 
value  of  this  volume  to  those  seeking  material  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  subject  is  obvious.  It  is  an  invaluable  source-book  for 
doctrinal  teaching  and  preaching.  It  constitutes  almost  an 
encyclopedia  of  Scriptural  doctrines. 
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Volume  VIII 

INDEX 

To  provide  easy  access  to  related  material  in  the  entire 
series  a  separate  volume  of  indices  has  been  prepared,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Scriptural  index,  an  index  of  authors,  and  a  sub¬ 
ject  index.  The  index  to  Scripture  references  has  been  lim¬ 
ited  to  passages  which  are  actually  discussed,  comprising 
several  thousand  entries.  The  index  to  the  authors  is  ar¬ 
ranged  alphabetically  and  provides  a  bibliography  of  all 
quotations.  The  subject  index  provides  the  key  to  discussion 
of  themes  which  appear  repeatedly  throughout  the  seven 
preceding  volumes.  A  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the 
author  is  included,  written  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Lincoln,  who  has 
been  closely  associated  with  President  Chafer  for  many 
years. 


THE  WORK  AS  A  WHOLE 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  eight  volumes  in  Systematic  Theol¬ 
ogy  constitute  a  monument  in  the  field  of  theological  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  the  first  consistently  premillennial  systematic 
theology  ever  written.  For  the  first  time  modern  Funda¬ 
mentalism  has  been  systematized  in  an  unabridged  sys¬ 
tematic  theology.  The  work  is  definitely  creative  and  origi¬ 
nal.  There  is  no  other  work  in  systematic  theology  which  is 
comparable  to  it.  Its  form  of  treatment,  method  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  unabridged  character  have  no  parallel.  Un¬ 
like  most  systematic  theologies,  it  is  presented  in  highly 
readable  form,  deals  with  practical  as  well  as  doctrinal  prob¬ 
lems,  and  constitutes  a  veritable  thesaurus  of  sermonic  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  preacher.  It  abounds  in  devotional  passages 
and  is  closely  linked  with  the  content  of  the  Scriptures.  As 
a  product  of  a  lifetime  of  study,  the  work  has  been  tested 
and  tempered  through  years  of  classroom  and  public  min¬ 
istry  in  which  the  author  was  recognized  internationally  as 
an  outstanding  expositor  of  the  Scriptures.  As  a  representa¬ 
tive,  authoritative,  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  syste¬ 
matic  theology  it  will  occupy  a  place  filled  by  no  other  pub¬ 
lication. 


